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Will the Internet kill magazines? 
Did instant coffee kill coffee? 


New technologies change many things. But not everything. 
You may surf, search, shop and blog online, but you still read 
magazines. And youre far from alone. 


Readership has actually increased over the past five years. Even 
the 18-to-34 segment continues to grow. And typical young adults 
now read more issues per month than their parents. Rather than 
being displaced by “instant” media, it would seem that magazines 
are the ideal complement. 


The explanation, while sometimes drowned out by the Internet 
drumbeat, is fairly obvious. Magazines do what the Internet doesn't. 
Neither obsessed with immediacy nor trapped by the daily news 
cycle, magazines promote deeper connections. They create 
relationships. They engage us in ways distinct from digital media. 


In fact, the immersive power of magazines even extends to 
the advertising. Magazines remain the number one medium 
for driving purchase consideration and intent. And that's essential 
in every product category. 


Including coffee. 
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SO CAN YOUR CARD. 


Meet ZYNC from American Express,” the Card you can build 
by adding Packs that are filled with bundles of rewards and benefits, 

to help you enjoy more of the things you're into, and get more 
out of them. It’s not just a Card. It’s your canvas. Give it a try, and get 


10,000 Membership Rewards* bonus points with your first purchase. 
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Your TV. Your Internet. Your way. 
Imagine the possibilities when all the things you love 
about TV and the Internet are together on one screen. 


GetReadyForSmartTV.com 


Sponsors of Tomorrow. 


Taylor at 20 


UILT, HEARTBREAK, 

awkward encounters 

with famous ex-boy- 
friends at awards shows - it’s 
all happened to Taylor Swift in 
the past two years. “There were 
things that everybody saw me 
go through and things that no 
one saw me go through,” says the 
20-year-old; on her upcoming 
Speak Now, she “covered every- 
thing.” For more on Swift’s new 
album and 22 more of the year’s 
biggest releases, turn to our Fall 
Music Preview on page 33. 


Swift at Starstruck 
Studios, Nashville, 
August 17th 


Photograph by Bo STREETER 
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33 | Fall Music Preview 
A sneak peek at the hottest releases, from Elton John 
and Leon Russell to Kanye West. 


50 | Roger Waters: Back to “The Wall’ 


How the Pink Floyd mastermind tamed his demons, 
reclaimed his legacy and resurrected a masterpiece. 
By Brian HIATT 


58 | Jerry Lee Lewis: Still Killing 
After a lifetime of hard living, rock’s original 
rebel has made peace with his past - and recorded 
his best album in decades. 

By ALAN LIGHT 
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60 | On Thin Ice 
Scientists working at the ends of the Earth have reached 
an alarming conclusion: The world’s two great ice sheets 
are melting faster than anyone believed possible. 
By BEN WALLACE-WELLS 





43 | How to Save the Music Business 
U2’s manager argues that there is a simple solution to the 


online piracy that has crippled the music industry. 
By Paut McGUINNESS 





ROCK & ROLL 


Eminem and Jay-Z Rock Detroit 
Inside the summer's biggest hip-hop event. Plus: Glee is 
back - and stars from Paul McCartney to Coldplay want in. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
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46 | BP’s Shock Waves 
How the oil giant’s catastrophic spill in the Gulf could trigger 
another financial meltdown. 


REVIEWS 
69 | Neil Young's Noisy Triumph 


The rocker’s memory speaks — loudly — on his powerful new album. 


Letter e icine 16 Random Notes...40 Movies.................. 76 
a 30 Music Tech.......... oe, 86 
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ON THE COVER Roger Waters photographed in New York, 
August 24th, 2010, by Albert Watson. 


Background by Joe Zeff. Grooming by Trevor Bowen. 
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Sara 
Bareilles 


Breaks 


Video interview: The 
singer-songwriter visits 
the Ro.Linc Stone offices 
to talk about how she 
overcame writer’s block 
to record her smash new 
album, Kaleidoscope 
Heart. Plus: The full 
story of Bareilles’ visit 
to the White House to 
play “Love Song” for the 
Obamas, and the top- 
secret advice she 
received from Pharrell 
Williams of N.E.R.D. 











Cover Shoot With 
Roger Waters 


Behind the scenes at the Pink Floyd 


lead man’s RS cover shoot with photog- 


rapher Albert Watson. Plus: Exclusive 
backstage photos from rehearsals for 
Waters’ upcoming Wall tour. 





The Best Record 
Stores in the USA 


The ultimate guide to brick-and-mortar 
music shopping: The top 25 spots for 
unique finds, from San Francisco to Boston. 


The Sound 
Garden 





| Soul Patrol 


Exclusive video: John The country crossover act 
Legend and the Roots per- talks about its huge year. 


form “Compared to What” —" 
from their covers album of Nellie McKay 


Sixties protest music. Live: Songs from her new 
Home Sweet Mobile Home. 
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Remembering Jimi 
For the 40th anniversary 
of his death, Hendrix’s 
greatest moments, from 
Woodstock to Isle of Wight. 


Lady Antebellum 
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Bloodfest 


“TRUE BLOOD” IS UNQUES- 
tionably the very best show on 
television today [“The Joy of 
Vampire Sex,” RS 1112]. And 
you have produced the most 
incredible cover of the year. 
The only possible improve- 
ment would have been to have 
Alexander Skarsgard and 
Stephen Moyer baring their 
fangs. 

Jack Hathaway, San Antonio 


I THREW THE “TRUE BLOOD” 
issue away without opening 
it. The cover is senseless: sex, 
money, death. If this is where 
we have arrived as a society, 
then we really are in trouble. 
Brian Roeder, Delaplane, VA 


I WAS ELATED TO SEE “TRUE 
Blood” on the cover. It’s an adult 
show that exudes sex, and you 
perfectly captured that. 
Kristin Pujol, Colfax, CA 


I LOVE VANESSA GRIGORI- 
adis’ take on True Blood. When 
this issue showed up myste- 
riously in our break room, all 
work was immediately halted 
so we could read and ogle. The 
story was well-written and en- 
tertaining. 

Harmony E., Eddyville, IA 


I WAS PRETTY GROSSED OUT 
by your True Blood cover. Not 
to mention that my parents 
probably now think I’m into 
vampire porno. 

Katie Gibson, Calgary, Alberta 


JUST GOT MY “TRUE BLOOD” 
issue. Nice reference to the 
September 17th, 1981, Jim 
Morrison issue. And I'd go gay 
for Eric Northman. 

Joseph Biela, via the Internet 


The editors reply: Thanks for 
noticing, Joe. That cover com- 
memorated Morrison with the 
immortal line “He’s Hot, He’s 
Sexy and He’s Dead.” For the 
good catch, we'll pass your 
number on to Eric. 


The King of Rock 


THANK YOU FOR THE IN- 
credible interview with Chuck 
Berry, the godfather of rock & 
roll [“American Visionary,” RS 
1112]. Berry may not recognize 
his place in history, but the rest 
of us do. He is to rock & roll 
what B.B. King is to blues. 
Michael Ian Math 
Palm Desert, CA 


YOU WERE GRANTED ONE OF 
the most insightful interviews 
in years with Chuck Berry, the 
man who virtually created rock 
& roll, and instead there are 
naked vampires on the cover? 


A bit of asad commentary, but — 


regardless, kudos for a great 
look at a music legend. 
Casey Kuhajda, Medina, OH 


THANK YOU FOR THE GREAT 
piece on Chuck Berry. It was 
nice to know that despite years 
of hearing how bitter a person 
Chuck is, Strauss showed the 
warmth and the humor. 

Bob Cornell, St. Louis 


parties to stop politicizing le- 
galization of marijuana and 
trust the voters to do what’s 
best for California. 

Polaris Garfield, via the Internet 


MARIJUANA IS NO MORE 
“the root of all social evil” than 
alcohol. If Prop 19 is passed, 
the streets will run green with 
bud, and all neighboring states 
will get a contact high. 

Stephen Bolin, via the Internet 


Hacktivist 


BEING AUSTRALIAN, I’M 
rather disinterested in Amer- 
ican pop culture, and some- 
times I question why I read 


your magazine. But then 


Nathaniel Rich writes an ar- 

ticle like “The Most Danger- 

ous Man in Cyberspace” [RS 

1112], and I fall in love all over 
again. 

Olivia Keegan 

Melbourne, Australia 


“Your cover: sex, money, death. If this 
is where we have arrived as a society, 
then we really are in trouble.” 


TO HELL WITH VAMPIRES. 
More people lost their virgini- 
ty to Chuck Berry’s music than 
all those rehashes combined. 
Berry's importance to popular 
music cannot be overstated. 


Matt Gunderson © 


West Lafayette, IN 


Legalize It 


THANK YOU FOR ARI BER- | 


man’s well-researched and 
encouraging article on Califor- 
nia’s Prop 19 [“Just Say Now,” 
RS 1112]. History has proved 
that prohibition never did any- 
thing good, so it’s time for both 





What They're Saying The buzz about “The Joy of Vampire Sex” [RS 1112] 


THE NAKED, GORE-SOAKED 
stars of True Blood on our cover 
set off a firestorm of contro- 
versy. The Atlantic called the 
image “gross.” People wondered 
if the shot was “too racy” and 
polled its readers (68 percent 
said “fangtastic!”). The San 


Francisco Chronicle wrote, “Forget the fancy 
and fashionable September issue covers - | 
the new cover of ROLLING STONE is prob- 
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ably the best cover out there.” 
The Los Angeles Times said, “If 
your boss gets upset that you're 
looking at a ROLLING STONE 
cover that’s in the news, it may 
be time to find a new boss (and 
good luck with that).” The cast 
shrugged off the furor. “I just 


saw the naked cover with our beautiful cast- 
mates,” Jim Parrack, a.k.a. Hoyt on the show, 
told MTV. “It’s like another day at the office.” 


JACOB APPELBAUM, “THE 
most dangerous man in cyber- 
space,” is just a maladjusted 
anarchist who spills his guts to 
a magazine. And, for sure, he 
ain't no Daniel Ellsberg. 
Michael Minasian 
Berkeley, CA 





Editor’s Notes 


RottinGc Stone assistant 
editor Julia Holmes has just 
published a remarkable 
and dreamlike debut novel, 
Meeks (Small Beer Press). 
Ina rave review, The New 
York Times described it as 
“wild, woolly, sly, gentle 
and wry” and called it 

“one of the most original 
and readable novels that’s 
come my way in along 
time.” We congratulate her. 


Contact Us 


LETTERS to ROLLING STONE, 1290 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
NY 10104-0298. Letters become the 
property of ROLLING STONE and 

may be edited for publication. 


E-MAIL letters@rollingstone.com 


_ SUBSCRIBER SERVICES Go to 


rollingstone.com/customerservice 
“Subscribe «Renew «Cancel «Missing Issues 
*Give a Gift »Pay Bill «Change of Address 
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AT&T and BlackBerry” have teamed up to evolve the smartphone. 
Brilliant touch screen, rich Web-browsing, predictive video search, Facebook and 
Twitter™all on a single screen. Plus, access to group texting and apps at the flick of 
a finger. All designed to work seamlessly with a slide-out BlackBerry keyboard. 
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Rethink Possible” 4 
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ENCORE 
Eminem and 
Jay-Z’s two 
Detroit shows 
attracted more 
than 40,000 
fans a night. 
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Eminem and Jay-Z Unite 
for Stadium Blowouts 


HEN EMINEM HIT 
the stage at Detroit's 
Comerica Park on 


September 2nd — the MC's first 
hometown gig since 2005 — he 
had fans bouncing so hard that 
the stadium was literally shak- 


SEPTEMBER 30, 2010 


ing. “I was in the dressing room, 
and the vents were rattling,” 
says rapper B.o.B, who warmed 
up the sold-out, 42,000-person 
crowd on the opening night of 
Eminem and Jay-Z’s two-night 
Detroit stand. “I’ve never seen 
a show this big — it was like the 
Woodstock of hip-hop.” 

As of press time, the Home 
and Home Tour — which was 
set to take over New York's 


Yankee Stadium on September 
13th and 14th - was on track to 
draw almost 200,000 fans and 
gross more than $15 million. 
“These are the two marquee 
guys in hip-hop,” says Rick 
Frank of Live Nation, who 
promoted the gigs. He says 
that the tickets sold out in less 
than an hour. “It’s like seeing 
Billy and Elton when they got 
together.” [Cont. on 20] 
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‘Glee’ in 
Season 2 
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AST YEAR, WHEN THE 
[_rrvitcer of a then- 

unknown show called 
Glee approached Coldplay 
about having the cast sing 
“Viva la Vida,” the band 
turned them down. A year 
later, P.J. Bloom, the se- 
ries’ music supervisor, got 
a call from the band’s reps. 
“Coldplay were disappoint- 
ed they'd denied us the 
song,” says Bloom. “They 
wanted to let us know that 
they're absolutely interested 
in being a part of the show 
in the future.” 

It’s a far cry from Glee’s 
early days, when produc- 
ers had trouble persuad- 
ing Journey, Neil Diamond 
and Yoko Ono to let them 
use their songs. Now the 
show — which has monster 
ratings, 10 million iTunes 
tracks sold and three Num- 
ber One albums - regular- 
ly features the music of the 
world’s biggest artists. The 
second season's premiere, 
on September 21st, features 
hits by Jay-Z (“Empire State 
of Mind”), Poison (“Every 
Rose Has Its Thorn”), Travie 
McCoy (“Billionaire”) and 
Lady Gaga (“Telephone”). 

Paul McCartney sent co- 
creator Ryan Murphy a CD 
of songs. Billy Joel's repre- 
sentatives contacted the 
show about using his ma- 
terial, as did Paul Simon’s 
manager. “Paul is defi- 
nitely selective and care- 
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ful, and it’s a big vote of con- 
fidence in the show,” says 
Brian Lambert, an executive 
at Universal Music Publishing 
who represents Simon. “That's 
the kind of stuff that’s hap- 
pened — people who don’ al- 
ways say yes feel comfortable 
moving forward.” 

This summer, Kings of Leon 
turned down a request to fea- 
ture “Use Somebody” on Glee. 
But most artists are happy 
to see their songs in an epi- 
sode. “I was superstoked,” says 
McCoy, who didn’t even know 
how his hit was going to be 
used when he approved it. “I 
realized how big it’s become in 
pop culture.” 

The process generally begins 
with Murphy giving the music 
supervisors a story line and 
then supplying them a list of 
songs or asking for suggestions. 
The episode featuring Jay-Z in- 
cludes a trip to New York — “so 
we needed a New York song,” 
says Bloom of “Empire State of 
Mind.” As for Gaga, “Ryan is a 
huge fan. I suspect we're going 
to continue to look to her to be 
part of the show.” 

According to one source 
who's been involved in negoti- 
ations, Glee pays an average of 
between $15,000 and $30,000 
per song. (Bigger names like the 
Beatles and U2, whose songs 
have also been used, command 
higher fees.) Artists can make 
much more when the tune hits 
soundtrack albums, which have 
collectively sold more than 





2 million units. “The sound- 
tracks are a big bonus,” says 
Lambert. “If you get three or 
four songs on an album that 
sells a million units, it’s a pret- 
ty happy moment.” 

The next Glee album will 
likely be released in late Octo- 
ber. The Glee franchise’s label 


Glee’s Happy Days 


Britney Spears (1) on the Glee 


set during her Season Two 


guest spot. McCartney (2) sent 


el gelelt(m-1e-8-18] alse cee a aleles-y— 


from. After turning Glee down, 





Coldplay (3) now want in. 





and Adam Anders, who co- 
produces the albums with Mur- 
phy, have become adept at quick 
turnaround — pushing the songs 





to iTunes as soon as an episode 
airs. “We were concerned about 
overkill, but one of the things 
we ve learned is that these days 
you have to make things avail- 
able,” says Rob Stringer, chair- 
man at Columbia/Epic Label 
Group. “You have to satisfy the 
demand. They're hungry to hear 
the tracks as soon as possible.” 

Two producers, Anders in 
L.A. and Peer Astrom in Swe- 
den, work feverishly to bang 
out backing tracks - then the 
cast members cut their vocal 
parts with Anders. “The Glee 
version of ‘Bohemian Rhap- 
sody was done in four days, 
which is outrageous that we 
pulled it off,” says Anders. “I 
get maybe 30 minutes toan 
hour with each of the cast. 
You normally spend a full 
day just on one lead vocal.” 
This spring's Journey to Re- 
gionals EP was rushed out 
in just under a month. 

Sony has options to re- 
lease solo albums bythe cast 
members (some of whom 
have publicly complained about 
how little they've earned so far 
from album sales), but String- 
er says no deals have been cut 
yet. Matthew Morrison, who 
plays teacher Will Schuester, is 
at work on his debut album for 
Mercury, due early next year. 
“If youd have told me this time 
last year that wed be at millions 
of sales, I would have been sur- 
prised,” says Stringer. “IT can’t 
explain it. It’s a roller-coaster 
ride — but a good one.” 





EMINEM AND JAY-Z 


[Cont. from 19] The success 
of the shows caps a huge come- 
back year for Eminem. His 
June release, Recovery, has sold 
more than 2.4 million copies 
and spawned two Number One 
singles: “Love the Way You Lie” 
and “Not Afraid.” 

Planning for the shows start- 
ed at least four months ago, 
with Eminem and Jay-Z per- 
sonally getting involved in the 
production details. The mas- 
sive stage — centered around a 
300-foot-wide HD video screen 
— required more than 50 semi- 
trailers to transport from De- 
troit to New York, and it took 
300 workers and six days to 
erect at Comerica Park. 

Stadium spectacles have tra- 
ditionally been the domain of 


superstar rock & roll acts like 
U2 and the Rolling Stones. But 
Kanye West, Jay-Z and now 
the Home and Home Tour have 
proved that hip-hop is maturing 
into an arena-friendly genre. 
“It took along time for us to get 
where we are as performers,” 
Jay-Z told ROLLING STONE 
last year. “[ Now we're] taking 
pride in showmanship.” 

Both rappers filled their sets 
with huge hits and big-name 
cameos. In Detroit, Jay-Z 
went first, bringing out Young 
Jeezy for four tracks and play- 
ing an 82-minute set that 
spanned 1998’s “Money Ain't a 
Thang” up to his current single, 
“Young Forever.” 

Eminem made a dramat- 
ic entrance, rising in a cloud 
of smoke from a hole in the 
stage. “Goddamn it, Detroit, 
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I'm back!” he yelled. “Did you 
miss me, or what?” Backed for 
the first time by a live band, 
the MC tore through smashes 
like “The Real Slim Shady,” 
“Stan” and “Love the Way You 


Lie.” Eminem’s guest list in- 
eS SSS SS 


“Goddamn it, Detroit, 
I'm back!” said 
Eminem. “Did you 

Dice hh: “” 
miss me, or what: 


cluded B.o.B, Drake and, in the 
night's highlight, Dr. Dre and 
50 Cent. “Em called me before 
the show and told me he was 
going to bring Dre out,” says 
50. “I knew it was going to bea 
celebrated moment in hip-hop 
to have the three of us on the 
same stage.” 


Dre popped up during “My 
Name Is,” then whipped the 
crowd into a frenzy with his 
1993 classic “Nuthin’ but a 
‘G’ Thang.” (Eminem rapped 
Snoop Dogg’s parts.) “I was 
watching from the upper level 
with my friends, drinking some 
white wine,’ says Drake, who'd 
performed “Forever” earlier 
in the evening. “I had a smile 
on my face. I was just a fan 
that night.” 

With such massive momen- 
tum, will Em and Jay take their 
dual-headlining show on the 
road? “They could tour across 
every continent and have tre- 
mendous success,” says Live 
Nation’s Frank. “But there’s a 
certain mystique that comes 
with having only these shows. 
Right now, this is a once-in-a- 
lifetime moment.” 
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Back to Mono: Dylan, Doors 


Reissues Unearth Classic Soun 


Fans can hear Sixties 
discs as originally 
intended on new sets 


N A NEW NINE-CD BOX 
set, fans will finally 
hear Bob Dylan’s early 


music the way Dylan intend- 
ed it to be heard. The Origi- 
nal Mono Recordings, out next 
month, includes the mono ver- 
sions of his first eight albums, 
from 1962's Bob Dylan through 
1968's John Wesley Harding. 
“You won't hear things leap 
at you that you would in ste- 
reo,’ says a source close to the 
Dylan camp. “You might hear 
less of things. On ‘Like a Roll- 
ing Stone, you hear less organ. 
These represent Bob’s first rec- 
ords in their truest, original 
form — the form he thought he 
was making them in.” 

Last year’s Beatles in Mono 
box, which sold 52,000 cop- 
ies, demonstrated a surprising 
new demand for mono versions 
of classic albums. Its 
success has paved the 
way for a mono gold 
rush: the Dylan box, 
2011 compilations of 
Phil Spector and Roy 
Orbison, and upcom- 
ing mono reissues of 
classic albums by the 
Doors (The Doors), 
the Yardbirds (Little 
Games) and John May- 
all (Bluesbreakers With 
Eric Clapton). The for- 
mat even inspired a 
new album, John Mellencamp’s 
No Better Than This, record- 
ed in mono at historic locales 
around the country, like Sun 
Studio in Memphis. “You hear 
the full attack of the band,” says 
Doors keyboardist Ray Man- 
zarek of his band’s reissue. “It’s 
like being stabbed in the head 
with a spear. That's what I love 
about mono - it’s full bore.” 

Until about 1968, bands fo- 
cused on the mono mixes of 
their albums largely because 
radio broadcasts were in that 
format. Stereo versions were 
available but were often after- 
thoughts in which an engineer 
would place the vocals in one 
speaker and the instruments 
in the other. “At the beginning, 


- _ 


mono was all [Beatles produc- 
er] George Martin was think- 
ing about,” says engineer Allan 
Rouse, who worked on the 
Beatles box. “Teenagers who 
were buying the Beatles were 
only going to listen on their lit- 
tle record player in mono.” 

In some cases, the original 
versions of albums are strik- 
ingly dissimilar from the stereo 
takes most fans know now. The 
mono mix of Sgt. Pepper has 
different song endings (more 
guitar toward the end of the 
title track) and varied tempos 
(a slightly faster “She’s Leaving 
Home”). “I’m Only Sleeping,” 
from Revolver, has addition- 
al backward guitar. Because of 
these distinctions, some origi- 
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IS IT ROLLING? Dylan cutting 
Bringing It All Back Home in 
1965; Mellencamp recorded his 
latest in mono at Sun Studio 
and other historic locations. 


nal vinyl pressings have become 
collector's items — like the single 
version of Buffalo Springfield’s 
“Mr. Soul,” which features a 
completely different Neil Young 
guitar solo, or the Byrds’ mono 
Younger Than Yesterday, which 
has added percussion. 

Like the resurgence in the 
popularity of vinyl, mono re- 
issues appeal mostly to hard- 
core fans: Two of the bestselling 
monos on the reissue label Sun- 
dazed — Jefferson Airplane’s 
Surrealistic Pillow and Traf- 
fic’s Heaven Is in Your Mind - 
have sold tens of thousands of 
copies each. But for those fans, 
mono is a more accurate depic- 
tion of a group’s sound. “When 
you heara band playing live, the 
vocals don’t come out of a left 
speaker and the instruments 
out of the right,” says Sundazed 
owner Bob Irwin. “If you want 
to hear a band playing together, 
that’s mono.” DAVID BROWNE 





INTHE NEWS 


12's ‘Spider-Man’ 
Preps for Debut 


With Broadway previews 

only two months away, U2 
and director Julie Taymor 
have revealed more details 
about their long-awaited 
Spider-Man: Turn Off the Dark 
musical. In mid-September, 
lead actor Reeve Carney 
premiered two new songs 
written by Bono and the Edge 
- the midtempo arena rocker 
“Boy Falls From the Sky” and 
the revved-up “Bouncing Off 
the Walls” - at the Hudson 
Theatre in New York. “They're 
actually extremely adventur- 
ous songs, even for U2,” Car- 
ney says of the musical, which 
will include 17 or 18 original 
tunes. “They were able to 
stretch further than I’ve 

ever heard them.” Producer 
Michael Cohl 
confirmed 
that the mu- 
sical’s budget 
is around 
$60 million 
and will have 
fixed costs of 
$i milliona 
week, which 
would make 
it the most expensive Broad- 
way musical ever. “To people 
who Say it’s gonna be a flop, 
my answer is ‘Come on!’” he 
says. “It has the potential to 
be great, and I’m an optimist.” 





Tl. Arrested, 
May Return to 
Prison 

Atlanta hip-hop star T.I. could 
wind up in prison again after 
a September Ist arrest in 
West Hollywood on suspicion 
of drug possession. Because 
T.l. remains on probation 
due to his 2007 arrest on gun 
charges - he was released in 
March after seven months in 
an Arkansas prison and three 
months in a halfway house 

in his hometown - judges 

are unlikely to be lenient, 
according to criminal-defense 
experts. “It sounds like 
[prison time] is very likely,” 
says Fortunato N. Perri Jr.,a 
Philadelphia attorney who 
successfully defended rapper 
Beanie Sigel from attempt- 
ed-murder charges. “He’s 
probably looking at either 
being incarcerated or sent 

to a drug-treatment facility.” 
The rapper's label, Atlantic, 
would not comment on the 
arrest and Said that T.l. is still 
working on his next album, 
King Uncaged. 
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Don't let the flavor fool you. 
Our smoothies are made 
with 100% fruit 

and veggie juices. 
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Legend dal id rUeESLIOVE 
— i= . ; ~ - 

break down their killer 

qisc of R&B Classics 


end and the Roots started 

work on what was supposed 
to be a modest EP celebrating 
the election of Barack Obama. 
What they ended up with, near- 
ly two years later, is Wake Up!, 
a gloriously funked-out col- 
lection of political R&B cov- 
ers from the 1960s and 1970s. 
The project allowed Legend 
and the Roots to connect with 
a lost golden age of protest soul. 
“I was like Jack Black in High 
Fidelity,” says Roots drummer 
?uestlove of selecting the track 
list. “After Martin Luther King 
and Robert Kennedy died, mu- 
sicians carried the torch.” 


I N LATE 2008, JOHN LEG- 


“Compared to What” 
Legend and ?uestlove were 
looking to cut an anti-war song 
when they chose this hard-driv- 
ing 1969 track - most famous- 
ly recorded by Les McCann and 
Eddie Harris - in which sing- 
er-songwriter Gene McDaniels 
took Nixon to task over Viet- 
nam. “The anti-war sentiment 
in Americais more muted now,” 
says Legend. “Even though 
our country is always fighting 
somebody.” The syncopated, 
riff-heavy jam that begins the 
song was recorded spontane- 
ously, says ?uestlove: “That was 
just us rehearsing. When John 
and I heard it, we said, ‘Wow, 
that feels raw and right.” 


“Wholy Holy” 

The group tackled this hushed, 
optimistic gem from Mar- 
vin Gaye's What's Going On 
to balance the tougher cuts. 
“For every song that expresses 
anger, you have to have one that 
expresses spiritual unification,” 
?uestlove says. For his vocal, 
Legend was inspired by Are- 
tha Franklin's cover of the song. 
“Our version is a mixture of the 
two,” says Legend. “Marvin has 





a more jazzy, sensual side, and 
her version is rooted more in 
the Baptist tradition.” 


“Hard Times” 

Chicago cult R&B singer Baby 
Huey cut this dark, devastat- 
ingly funky chronicle of ghetto 
life circa 1970, but Legend says 
the track — which has been sam- 
pled by A Tribe Called Quest 
and Ghostface Killah — could 
have been written yesterday. 
“It’s about high unemployment, 
high incarceration, terrible 
schools, just the gamut of urban 
problems,” he says. “That’s still 
very real in America.” 


“Wake Up 

” 
Everybody 
“It’s hard for people to give a 
chance to a [cover] of a song 
they already hold dear,” ?uest- 
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SOUL 


BROTHERS 
Legend 
jams with 
?uestlove. 


love says of the decision he and 
Legend made to avoid covering 
overly familiar tunes. But they 
made an exception for Harold 
Melvin and the Blue Notes’ ul- 
trawarm unity anthem from 
1975 — it was just too uplift- 
ing to pass up. “It’s the blue- 
berry pie that the mom sits 
on the windowsill to bring the 
kids closer toward the sill,” says 
the drummer. 





“Shine” 
Before recording the album’s 
one original song, a soaring 
ballad by Legend, everyone lis- 
tened to Stevie Wonder’s “I Be- 
lieve (When I Fall in Love It 
Will Be Forever).” “We had the 
same analog keyboards Ste- 
vie used on Talking Book,” 
?uestlove says. “I figured, ‘Let's 
have a what-would-Stevie-do? 
moment.” DAVID BROWNE 
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McCartney, Merle 
Haggard Honored 


at Kennedy Center 
Paul McCartney and Merle 
Haggard are among re- 
cipients of the 2010 Kennedy 
Center Honors. The duo join 
Oprah Winfrey, composer- 
lyricist Jerry Herman and 
dancer-choreographer Bill 

T. Jones. The group will be 
tributed December 5th in 
Washington, D.C. The annual 
ceremony - which honors art- 
ists who have impacted Amer- 
ican culture - will be attended 
by President Obama. “Il was 
really blown backward when 
they told me,” says Haggard. 
“| never thought anybody 
really noticed, but they did. | 
think it comes from another 
direction than all the other 
awards. They come from 

the music industry, but this 
comes more from America.” 





Amy Winehouse 
Returns on 
Quincy Jones LP 


Legendary producer-arranger 
Quincy Jones has assembled 
Amy Winehouse, Wyclef 
Jean, Mary J. Blige and oth- 
ers to contribute to Q: Soul 
Bossa Nostra, a celebration of 
Jones’ past hits that is due out 
November 9th. The Wine- 
house song - 
she sings Lesley 
Gore's “It’s My 
Party,” which 
Jones produced 
- is the singer’s 
first recording 
since 2006. 
“Amy’s talents 
as an artist are 
undisputable,” Jones said. “| 
absolutely love what she did 
to make the song her own.” 


s — 
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LEO Singer Rich 
Cronin Dies at 35 
Rich Cronin, lead singer of 
the Nineties boy band LFO, 
famous for their Top Five 
1999 hit, “Summer Girls,” died 
on September 8th in Boston 
after a long battle with leu- 
kemia. The tune was famous 
for its goofy refrain: “I like 
girls who wear Abercrombie 
& Fitch/Chinese food makes 
me sick.” “Those things don't 
go together, but he makes 
it work,” says ’NSync’s Chris 
Kirkpatrick, a longtime friend. 
“He was a great songwriter. 
He can go to his grave smiling 
that he wrote something so 
memorable.” 
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KINGS OF LEON “Radioactive” video 


Why are the Followill boys partying with a bunch of schoolchildren? | 

Who knows! But this Rattle and Hum-y single is so catchy it makes “Use 

Somebody” sound like a Captain Beefheart outtake. We suspect the 
video was assembled out of leftover footage from Arrested Development’s 
“Tennessee” clip. That was a totally good video, though. 





6 } DAVID BOWIE < 

J Nassau Coliseum '76 
4a Holy Thin White Duke! This 
classic live recording, from the 
new Station to Station deluxe 
reissue, kicks off witha 
droned-out 12-min- 
ute krautrock-a-thon 
on the title track, and it 
just gets cooler from there. 
This is Bowie at his cocaine- 
fueled weirdest - and that’s 
saying something. Speaking 
of Bowie, where has that guy 
been, anyway? 




















#7 T.1. FEAT. RICK ROSS ® 
“~~ “Pledge Allegiance 

@ 7 tothe Swag” 

Slim MC T.I. teams with chunky 

rhymer Ross like a hip-hop Ab- 

bott and Costello for this dark 

epic about the importance 

of maintaining one’s swag 

at all times. (Rule Number 

Two: Always check for the 

po-po’s before you spark a 

J. We're talking to you, T.1I.!) 





ja NICKI MINAS 
/@ FEAT. WILL.I.AM 
~ fm “Check it Out” 
Tough girl Nicki gets all breezy 
on this “Video Killed the Radio 
Star”-sampling jam. It’s constructed 
for maximum party-starting-ness 
by Will, who chants, “This beat is 
bangin’/I can’t believe it.” Believe 
it, sister! 


4 


- DEERHUNTER “Helicopter” 
Break out your cardigans, grab a cider doughnut and get ready 


@ J for autumn with this hazy, bittersweet end-of-summer jam from 
our favorite fawn-inspired band. (Sorry, Deerhoof, Bambi Mafia and 


DeerDear - you're rad too! Also, two of these bands may not exist.) 
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@ According to Joe Perry, 
Aerosmith are once again 

on the verge of breaking up. 
“Technically speaking, after 
the last gig [of the tour], | 
don't have a job with Aero- 
smith,” Perry said. “These are 
the last shows for a while.” 
The group has played 42 
shows since imploding last 
year, but after Perry learned 
that frontman Steven Tyler is 
a candidate for an open Amer- 
ican Idol judge slot, tensions 
in the band flared again. Said 
Perry, “If he signs a contract 
that takes him out of music for 
up to seven months or a year, 
that kind of throws a wrench 
into things.” 


a Jimmy Page by Jimmy Page, 
a 500-page photo book about 
the Led Zeppelin guitarist, is 
being released on September 
27th, with a limited-edition 
run of 2,500 copies anda 
retail price of $685. “I’ve been 
approached about doing an 
autobiography,” said Page. 
“But | thought a career in pic 
tures was really the best way 
to do it at this stage.” 


= Former Guns n’ Roses bass- 
ist Duff McKagan is leaving 

ane’s Addiction after just 
six months with the group. 
“We love the songs we 
worked on with him, and the 
gigs were a blast,” the band 
said in a statement. “But 
musically we were all headed 
in different directions.” 


® Kara DioGuardi is leaving 
American Idol after serving 
two seasons as a judge. No 
replacements for DioGuardi or 
Ellen DeGeneres, who lasted 
only one season, have been 
announced. 


@ Phish are releasing a two- 
DVD set of their November 
2nd, 1996, concert in West 
Palm Beach, Florida, on Octo- 
ber 19th. The show is a profes- 
sionally filmed document of 
the band during the period 
when it was rising from cult 
favorite to arena headliner. 


= Snoop Dogg is planning a 
sequel to his 1993 debut LP, 
Doggystyle. Original producer 
Dr. Dre will not be involved; 
Doggystyle 2: The Doggu- 
mentary will be produced by 


un2es Daats 
Swizz Beatz. 


® Rockabilly legend Wanda 
Jackson, 72, will release her 
new Jack White-produced 
album, The Party Ain’t Over, 
on January 25th. Jackson 
recorded the disc at White's 
Nashville studio with a band 
that included White and mem- 
bers of the Raconteurs. 
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Star Safety System*” 
Standard on every new Toyota. 


No matter who you are or what you drive, everyone deserves to 
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COUPLE OF YEARS AGO, 
around the time his 
third album was on its 
way to selling 325,000 copies, 
Ray LaMontagne went house- 
hunting. He was living with his 
wife and two sons on 80 acres 
in rural Maine, but it wasn't 
quite isolated enough for the 
deeply private folk-soul croon- 
er. (“There was a dirt road,” he 
says ruefully.) The new place he 
found wasn't cheap — just north 
of $1 million — but it was beauti- 
ful: a 6,400-square-foot farm- 
house on 103 acres in western 
Massachusetts, complete with 
a library, a barn and a tavern, 
all dating to 1830. “It need- 
ed complete restoration,” La- 
Montagne says. “But I love that 
stuff. It’s really fulfilling to save 
an old house.” 

The massive home-improve- 
ment project set the stage for 





his fourth album: God Willin’ 


€3 the Creek Dont Rise, which 
was recorded in the barn that 
he turned into a home studio. 
Collaborating with his long- 
time touring band, the Pariah 
Dogs, the 37-year-old worked 


fast, banging out 10 songs in 
just five days. LaMontagne 
also took the helm for the first 
time, following three albums 
with Ryan Adams producer 
Ethan Johns — a change the 
autonomy-loving introvert 
calls “very freeing.” “Ethan and 
I made beautiful records,” he 
says. “But at a certain point 





“Tm not weeping 
about my love life - 
I'm trying to make 
songs ‘that will last.” 


I just felt, it takes too long, 
we're spending way too much 
money.” 

The album’s highlights, such 
as the nostalgic lament “Like 
Rock & Roll and Radio,” are 
infused with the aching, grav- 
elly-voiced sincerity that’s La- 
Montagne’s trademark. But 
don’t mistake them for con- 
fessionals. He looks at song- 
writing the way a cobbler does 
shoes - as a trade to be mas- 
tered, no more personal than 
the old motorcycles he likes 
fixing up or the chicken coops 
he builds. “I’m not constantly 
weeping about my love life,” he 
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BROTHER RAY 
LaMontagne 
performing in 
Nashville 


Ray LaMontagne: s Old Soul 


says. “I’m trying to write songs 
people can make their own. 
Something that’s well-crafted 
and will last.” 

“The whole tortured song- 
writer thing,” as he calls it, 
drives LaMontagne nuts. He 
has certainly cultivated that 
air, with a vague backstory, 
brokenhearted songs and bris- 
tly interviews. But according 
to LaMontagne, he’s actual- 
ly a pretty fun guy. He loves 
the weirdo U.K. comedy se- 
ries The Mighty Boosh and en- 


joys a nice single-malt Scotch. 


During a discussion about his 
vintage-typewriter collection, 
he describes his favorite, the 
Hermes, as “round. Feminine. 
Voluptuous.” He cracks a mis- 
chievous grin. “Very pleasing 
to handle.” 

Now the guy who grew up so 
poor he couldn'tafford a record 
player is performing at sold-out 
amphitheaters and debuting in 
the Top 10. What's more, unlike 
the early days, when he dreaded 
playing live — “having to dig so 
deep into those places in order 
to perform” —- LaMontagne 
has learned to actually enjoy 
the stage. “It’s like a rebirth,” 
he says, almost smiling. “It’s 


really wonderful.” — josu EeLts 


ON WEB 
The ‘Bed 


Intruder 


ae 


“~ PC eo Ne "HO 
: all Ss Lric 


YouTube s ong € ever 
One of the weirdest songs 
ever to crack the Billboard 
Hot 100 was created just 

a few weeks ago, when a 
quartet of Brooklyn musi- 
cians saw a YouTube clip of 
an Alabama newscast - and, 
using Auto-Tune software, 
turned it into a hypercatchy 
R. Kelly-style R&B jam. In 
the clip, bandanna-wearing 
housing-project resident 
Antoine Dodson warns his 
neighbors, “Hide your kids, 
hide your wife,” after a man 
attempted to rape his sister. 
“| could hear the melody in 
the contours of his voice,” 
says Michael Gregory, whose 
group, the Gregory Brothers, 
has been creating popular 
“Auto-Tune the News” videos 
for two years. “Even though 
the Auto-Tune sound is 
pretty robotic, the spirit 
shines through.” 


THE REACTION The “Bed 
Intruder Song” was an 
immediate YouTube smash, 
viewed by more than 27 
million people in just over 

a month. The group - which 
includes Michael's two broth- 
ers, Evan and Andrew, and 
sister-in-law Sarah - released 
the track on iTunes, and it 
shot to Number 89 on the 





Billboard Hot 100. Dodson 
gets half the money and is 
credited as the song’s co- 
lyricist. “We are the Sullivan 
to his Gilbert,” says Michael. 


WHAT'S NEXT The Gregory 
Brothers are in talks with 
Comedy Central about filming 
a pilot for a musical sitcom. 
And the group is planning 

to take its show on the road, 
although there’s one problem: 
“We're trying to figure out 
what ‘Auto-Tune the News’ 
would look like in a live set- 
ting,” says Sarah. ANDY GREENE 
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is full, and people usually trip out when I'm on it. Then I get to go 
On visiting Hendrix’s grave, his in with Wayne and give him a hug and talk for a couple of hours. 
motivational tweets and his trips Do you talk about partying the day he gets out? 
to see Lil Wayne in prison That's a day that I truly can’t comprehend. A man that’s been 
Sieg ipa: ee aoe sober and celibate for, like, eight months - I’m not going 
to question what he’s going to do the day he gets out! I 
know he has a concert in November at Madison Square 
Garden. 
You are related to Teenie Hodges, who played guitar 
with Al Green, and to bass pioneer Larry Graham. 
Do you listen to a lot of old soul music? 
Yeah! When I perform, I'll throw in a little “Let’s Stay 
Together.” I was so inspired by the 22-hour drives me and 
my dad used to make between Toronto and Memphis. He 
drove a Mercury Cougar, which is the most uncomfort- 
able car in the world. Hed play tapes by the Spin- 
ners, Al, Marvin Gaye, Donny Hathaway, all 
the shit he liked. Then I'd get 20 minutes 
to play hip-hop. 
What would you put in? 
Snoop Dogg's Doggystyle. 
My mom used to hide my 
Doggystyle tape, but I made 
my dad buy me one too. 
He didn't care about the 


How many times have you visited Lil Wayne in prison? 
What’s that like? 

Three times. You get a van to take you over the [ Rikers Island ] 
bridge. Then a bus comes to pick you up and takes you in. The bus 







































N RECORD TIME, CANADIAN RAP- 
per Drake has transitioned from child 
actor to major hip-hop star. A former 
cast member on the high school drama 
Degrassi: The Next Generation, the Toronto 
native (real name Aubrey Graham) scored a 
Number One hit before he had a record deal, 
had his first album (2010’s Thank Me Later) 
go platinum, and counts Eminem, Jay-Z and 
Kanye among his bros. In early September, 
Drake was a high-profile guest at Eminem and 
Jay-Z’s blowout gig at Detroit’s Comerica Park 
— joining Eminem on their collaboration, 
“Forever.” “I watched 8 Mile before my 
flight to Detroit,” says Drake, 23. “That 
made the night that much more special.” 
He hits the road for his own headlining 
tour this month, with two-night stands 
at Radio City Music Hall and D.C.’s 


DAR Constitution Hall. Drake checks swearing. 
in from his tour bus in Washington Your Twitter posts 


are often motivation- 

al lines like “Promise 

little and do much.” 

Why? 

In the studio, when 
I'm not writing, Ispend 
my free time read- 
ing quotes. When I 
find something really 
good that I can’t uti- 
lize in arhyme, I just 
Twitter it. Basically, I 
have no tattoos, but 
all my Twitters are 


state. “We just left Seattle, where I 
played the Bumbershoot festi- 
val and visited Jimi Hendrix's 
memorial,” he says. “I’ve had 
a dope last couple of days.” 


Why did you decide to visit 
Hendrix’s grave? 

I'm a huge fan — I play the 
DVD of Hendrix at Woodstock to 
pump me up before I perform. Watch- 
ing him go out there at 10 in the morning 
in shitty weather and conquer the crowd al- 
ways gives me alittle more adrenaline. I just 


left a little letter for Jimi at his grave. things I'd tattoo on 

What did the letter say? me if I was a tat- 
It wasn't a real letter. I just wrote him a too type. 

message on a pack of Zig-Zags. It said, “Still On two songs, 

inspired.” “Show Me a Good 


Time” and “Over,” 
you rap about 
nights that you 
can’t remember. 
Do you black outa 
lot or something? 
You're wondering if 
I’m a raging alcoholic? 
[Laughs] On “Over,” I think it’s about 
the blur of life and work. I say, “The last few 
nights we've been everywhere and back, but 
I just can’t remember it all.” On “Show Me a 
Good Time,” it’s about getting wasted. And I 
do. I live for the nights when we just have fun, 
and wake up in the morning and say, “What just 
happened?” @ 


And you posted an open letter 
to Aaliyah on your website. 

My love for her goes beyond anything. 
Maybe it’s corny of me to like a girl’s music 
so much. I wish I had the chance to meet her. 

I would've tried to marry her. 

A lot of people compare your mix of rapping 
and singing to Kanye’s 808s and Heartbreak 
album. Do you agree? 

808s was a dope project, but I can’t say I listened 
to it once while I was making my album. What that 
record did for me, though, was give me confidence. 
I could always sing, but I was scared that people 
wouldn't embrace it. But when I saw Kanye take that 
leap of faith and start singing, I thought, “Maybe this 
could work for me.” 
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Kings af 


“WE NEEDED A CHANGE OF SCENERY, A 
shock to the system,” says Kings of Leon 
drummer Nathan Followill of the band’s 
decision to record its fifth LP in New York. 
“In New York, walking to the studio each day 
was an adventure. But living there definitely 
reminded us that we're still Southern boys.” 
The resulting LP mixes the surging, modern- 
rock sound of 2008's million-plus seller, Only 
by the Night, with some of the most overtly 
country songs the Kings have cut - including 
the slide-guitar-and-fiddle-laden “Back Down 
South” and “Mary,” a bluesy paean to weed. 
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eon Come Around Sundown 10/19 


ROCK ROVALTY 
Matthew (left) and 
Caleb Followill 

, recording in New 
York in April 










““Back Down South’ was the last song we did,” 
says Followill. “You can just hear 80,000 peo- 
ple singing along to that at a festival.” 

Kings of Leon co-produced the new dise 
with longtime collaborator Angelo Petraglia 
and Jacquire King, and though the band 
added new flourishes (trumpet, fiddle, organ, 
bongos), Followill notes that fans will find “a 
little bit of all of our previous records in this 
record.” He adds, “The fact that people want 
to go spend their money on a bunch of dumb- 
asses from Tennessee makes you want to do 
the best that you can.” JENNY ELISCU 








You Get What You Give 
9/21 


THE ZAC BROWN BAND HAVE 
hit upon a killer formula: a 
mix of mainstream country, 
easygoing pop and jam-band 
vibes. “We have five songs that 
are solid country, so we can get 
played at country radio,” says 
Brown, who duets with Alan 
Jackson and Jimmy Buffett on 
the follow-up to their double- 
platinum debut, The Founda- 
tion. “On the others, we can 
stretch out and convert some 
jam people to country, and 
vice versa.” One highlight: 
the mournful ballad “Colder 
Weather,” which is “about the 
gypsy side of me that’s out all 
night chasing the song,” says 
Brown, “and the other half 
that wants to be with my fam- 
ily. It’s trying to balance those 
two things.” 


Mark Ronson 
Record Collection 9/28 

NO MORE MR. SOUL GUY: FOR 
his third LP, 34-year-old 
producer Ronson has ditched 
the horn-drunk sound he 
minted on Amy 
Winehouse's Back § oly 
to Black and his ¥ 

own Version for an 
Eighties-saluting, 
synth-heavy 
party vibe, 
courtesy 
of Ron- 
son and 
his new 


band, 







Ronson 





the Business Intl. The guest 
list is head-spinning: Q-Tip, 
Boy George, D'Angelo, Simon 
Le Bon and many others. “My 
last album was me in a room 
bringing in a horn section and 
a singer,” says Ronson, “and 
this was a bunch of people in 
a room for two months. More 
like a band.” 


Young Jeezy 
TM 103 9/28 


LIKE A HIP-HOP TONY ROB- 
bins, Young Jeezy promises the 
latest in his Thug Motivation 
series will be the most inspir- 
ing yet. “I’m rhyming about 
how I absolutely, positively will 
not fail,” says the Atlanta MC. 
“The sound is epic and futuris- 
tic.” He’s already cut a splashy, 
classic-soul-inspired jam that 
features both Andre 3000 and 
Jay-Z. “It’s a different type of 
track for me,” Jeezy says. 


OCTOBER 


Bruno Mars 


Doo-Wops & Hooligans 
10/5 


FOR A NEW ARTIST, 
Mars has a big head 
start: The 24-year- 

old Hawaiian singer- 
songwriter is behind three big 
hits - B.o.B’s “Nothin’ on You,” 
Travie McCoy's “Billionaire” 
and Cee Lo’s “Fuck You,” all 
of which he co-wrote and pro- 
duced with his Smeezingtons 
team. For his debut LP, it looks 
like Mars will continue the hot 
streak — the first single, “Just 
the Way You Are,” is already 
a Top 20 hit. The rest of the 
album matches razor-sharp 
hooks with a sprinkling of 
retro soul. “We're like a band,” 
he says. “We bring a live instru- 
mentation to the pop world.” 






antist 
WaT 


ON HER OWN 
Swift recording 
her entirely 
self-penned 
disc in Nashville 
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Taylor Switt Speak Now 10/25 


“AS FAR AS INSPIRATION GOES, I’VE BEEN DEALT A 
lucky hand,” says Swift. “I'm excited for people to delve into 
the album and unravel the secrets.” For the first time, Swift 
penned every cut on the album without co-writers. “I wrote a 
lot for this one,” she says. “I just kept trying to outdo myself.” 
The first single, “Mine,” is about “what it would be like if I 
let my guard down and saw a relationship through,” says the 
20-year-old. “The Story of Us” - a supercatchy pop nugget 
lifted by a hot guitar solo — was inspired by running into 
an ex at an awards show. “We were both in ‘I’m ignoring 
you, I don’t care’ mode,” she recalls. Swift won't say if the 
track is about ex Joe Jonas and only laughs when asked if the 
dramatic power ballad “Back to December” is about former 
boyfriend Taylor Lautner. “After I wrote it, I realized that 
I've never apologized to someone in a song,” she says. “This 


album is about my confessions.” 


Bryan Ferry 
Olympia 10/26 
RADIOHEAD’S JONNY GREEN- 
wood, David Gilmour, the Scis- 
sor Sisters and all of Ferry’s 
former Roxy Music bandmates 
help out on his latest solo LP. 
“It’s good to have a mixture 
of these young guys and old- 


AUSTIN SCAGGS 


timers,” Ferry says. Highlights 
include the trip-hop-goes-glam 
“Alphaville,” the hypnotic “You 
Can Dance” and a superlush 
cover of Tim Buckley's “Song to 
the Siren,” which features more 
than 20 musicians. “I love to 
write,” says Ferry. “But making 
records — arrangements, pro- 
ducing - intrigues me most.” 





Ghost of a Saber 
y ryye 
Tooth Tiger 
Acoustic Sessions 10/26 
A COLLABORATION BETWEEN 
Sean Lennon and his girl- 
friend, Charlotte Kemp Muhl, 
the Ghost of a Saber Tooth 
Tiger makes “surreal folk 
music,” says Lennon. “We write 
songs based on poetry and sto- 
ries.” The duo play all the in- 
struments — Lennon on guitars 
and banjo, Muhl on keyboards 
~ and recorded the LP in their 
apartment. “It was just more 
fun writing together than 
being alone in your room,” says 
Lennon. “I didn’t realize how 
boring that is until I started 
writing with Charlotte.” 


[NOVEMBER _| 
Elvis Costello 


National Ransom 11/2 


RECORDED WITH A HYBRID 
electric-acoustic band that 
mixes members of the garage- 
rocking Imposters and a crew 
of top Nashville pickers, Cos- 
tello’s latest album “juxtaposes 
time and place,” he says. “It 
includes old ballads, gospel, 
rhythm & blues, rock & roll 
and some country elements. I 
don’t know what kind of music 
it is.” The set threads through 
historical narratives (“Jim- 
mie Standing in the Rain” is 
about a 1930s British coun- 
try singer) and classic Cos- 
tello male-female turmoil (the 
rockabilly shuffle “Five Small 
Words’). One first for Costello: 
the whistle solo on the jaunty 
acoustic swing tune “A Slow 
Drag With Josephine.” “I’ve 
kept that talent under wraps,” 
he says. “You've gotta keep 
something in reserve for the 
third decade, you know?” 





PIANO MEN 
ATelelem-lile, 
Russell in 
the studio 





The Union 10/19 
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“TWO PIANOS AND NO EGOS” IS HOW 
John describes his first-ever studio col- 
laboration with Russell. Produced by 
T Bone Burnett, The Union features 14 
songs written by Russell, Burnett, John 
and his longtime lyricist, Bernie Taupin, 
delivered in the euphoric gospel-rock-soul 
style of Russell’s early-1970s LPs. “It was 
like a revival meeting on those records,” 


Elton John and Leon Russell 


says John, and he and Russell went for that 


effect by cutting their tracks live. “One or 
two takes, that was it,” John swears. Rus- 
sell notes that “A Dream Come True,” with 
their pianos pumping under a prayer- 
meeting choir, “was the first time we played 
together.” For John, the LP is a gift to one 
of his biggest influences. “It sounds hokey,” 
he says, “but I’ve never been involved in 
such a beautiful project.” 


DAVID FRICKE 
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Raiding the Vaults: Fall's Best Reissues 


Dylan’s earliest recordings, Weezer’s great lost Nineties tracks and six discs of Springsteen 


ON FIRE 
Springsteen 
onstage in 
July 1978 


Bruce Springsteen 





Darkness on the Edge of Town 11/16 


A deluxe reissue of 
Springsteen’s stripped- 
down 1978 classic, 
Darkness on the Edge of 
Town, expands the origi- 
nal 10-track, 40-minute 
LP into a massive three- 
CD/three-DVD box set 
that includes 21 studio 
outtakes, hours of live 
footage and anew 


making of the album. 
“The outtakes alone are 
a great lost album,” says 
Springsteen’s manager 
and Darkness producer, 
Jon Landau. Some of the 
outtakes - such as “Fire” 
and “The Promise” - are 
well-known to Spring- 
Steen fans, but songs 
like “Save My Love” and 


have never been heard. 
“A lot of these were cut 
in five minutes, and we 
quickly decided they 
weren't going to be on 
Darkness,” says Landau, 
adding that Springsteen 
recorded new parts to 
flesh them out. “He did 


just what was necessary 


to complete the song.” 

The new documen- 
tary, The Promise 
(which also airs on HBO 
October 7th), is a reveal- 
ing, inside-the-studio 
look at the making of 
the album. In one scene, 
Springsteen lashes out 
at the band: “Everybody 
shut the fuck up,” he 
says. “I’m sick of the 
fucking arguing.” 

The set also includes 
a three-hour 1978 
Houston concert anda 
complete live perfor- 
mance of Darkness 
on the Edge of Town, 
shot at an empty thea- 


- ter in New Jersey last 


December. “We filmed 
him doing the whole 
album on many shows 
on the 2009 tour,” says 
Landau. “But this more 
austere presentation - 
on a Stage but without 
the audience - best 
captured the starkness 
of the original album.” 


Bob Dylan 
Bootleg Series Vol. 9, the 


/ Witmark Demos 10/19 


Dylan's latest bootleg 


: stretches back to the 


beginning of his career, 


3 when he cut demos in 
' the hope that other sing- 
_ ers would record them. 


“This was not long after 
he signed to Columbia,” 


' Says asource close to the 


Dylan camp. “The idea 


! was, ‘Shit, if | don’t make 


itas a recording artist, 


: at least I'll make itasa 
' songwriter. 
| from 1963, discovered 


799 


A solo show 


in the archives of late 
ROLLING STONE editor 
Ralph Gleason, will be 


| offered as a bonus disc 
; on Amazon. 







Dylan in 
1963 


John Lennon 

Solo albums 10/5 

To mark his 70th birthday, 
Lennon's solo LPs are 
being remastered by 
the team who upgraded 
the Beatles catalog last 
year. “We went back to 
the original tapes,” says 
engineer Paul Hicks. 
“‘Imagine’ actually 
sounds quite different.” 
Also due: a “stripped- 
down,” remixed version 
of 1980's Double Fan- 
tasy and a box set that 
includes a disc of unre- 
leased home recordings. 


Weezer 

Pinkerton 11/2 

The 1996 cult favorite 

is being expanded with 

B sides, live cuts and out- 
takes. One tune, “Tragic 
Girl,” “is better than a lot 
of the album,” says Rivers 
Cuomo. “People will be 
overjoyed to hear it.” 













documentary about the 


Kid Cudi 


Man on the Moon II: The 
Legend of Mr. Rager 11/9 
KID CUDI’S 2009 DEBUT WAS 
a Top Five hit, but the MC says 
there was a downside to suc- 
cess: constant paranoia and 
a nasty cocaine habit. “This 
album is me closing that chap- 
ter,” he says. “I’m moving on in 
a positive light.” The rapper cut 
most of his second LP in Ha- 
Waii, at the same studios that 
mentor Kanye West was using. 
“Wed meet up and talk about 
what we created,” says Cudi. “It 
was magic.” The two team up 
on “Wylin’ Cause I’m Young,” a 
haunted electro cut, and Mary 
J. Blige - whom Cudi cornered 
at the airport — sings on “These 
Worries. “At the studio, I told 
her what I was going through,” 
he says. “Mary helped me get 
my shit together.” 





“Outside Looking In” - 


Kid Rock 
Born Free 11/16 


KID ROCK IS FEELING COCKY 
about his eighth studio album. 
“This album is focused on 
great songs, and the things 
that I feel close to,” he says. 
“I've always thought I soak 
up everything around me 
and squeeze it back out on 
paper, but for too long, I’ve 
been squeezing my own dick.” 


ch 


_ — 


Rock and 
Rubin 
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Recorded in Los Angeles with 
Rick Rubin, Born Free features 
stadium-size rockers (the five- 
minute title cut), superstar 
cameos (Bob Seger, T.I., Zac 
Brown) and more intimate 
moments like “Collide,” a mov- 
ing duet with Sheryl Crow. “I 
don’t know if she’s a hot girl- 
friend, a sister or a mother,” 
Rock says, “but somehow when 
I sing with Sheryl, we are both 
at our best.” 


Rihanna 
Loud 11/16 


JUST A YEAR AFTER RELEAS- 
ing the dark Rated R, Rihanna 
is back with a new LP - and 
a more uplifting vibe. The 
first single, “Only Girl (In the 
World),” is a frothy club cut 
that sets the tone. “I didn't 
want to go backward,” she says. 
“I wanted the next step.” 







Jimi Hendrix 

West Coast Seattle Boy 
11/9 

This four-CD set traces 
Hendrix’s growth from 
sideman to star, most of it 
by way of rarities and live 
cuts. “This is not a pretty 
box with stuff you already 
have,” says co-producer 
John McDermott. 


Black Eyed Peas 
The Beginning 11/16 

“THE RECORD IS FINISHED,” 
says Black Eyed Peas frontman 
Will.i.am of the group’s next 
LP. “Now I have to unfinish 
it!” For the MC-producer, that 
means turning “hundreds and 
hundreds of songs” into an al- 
bum’s worth of potential tracks. 
He says he’s once again turn- 
ing to the Euro-house sounds 
that made the Black Eyed 
Peas’ 2009 set, The E.N.D., 
into a global smash. “Dance 
culture is the only thing that’s 
vibrant,” he says. “Everything 
else is bullshit.” But Will.i.am 
also wants to take BEP’s songs 
out of the realm of “just audio.” 
“Everybody's thinking outside 
the box,” he says. “We're gonna 
stay in the box, kick the fuck- 
ing sides out, and now the box 
is an octagon.” 
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NEW ROMANCE Frank lero, Mikey Way, Gerard Way, Ray Toro (from left) embrace pop on new LP. 
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My Chemical Romance 


Title TBD 11/22 

MY CHEMICAL ROMANCE HAD NEARLY 
finished a dark, Stooges-influenced LP when 
frontman Gerard Way came to an important 
realization: He hated it. “We were just trying 
to be America’s young rock band,” he recalls. 
“We did that, and what came back was bor- 
ing.” They scrapped the record and started 
over, writing and recording a new set of songs 
— mostly synth-happy, technicolor pop tunes, 
complete with an unabashed dance beat on 


“Planetary (GO!).” Like the band’s last album, 
2006's Black Parade, the new disc has a unify- 
ing conceit: It’s supposed to be a transmission 
from a post-apocalyptic radio station in 2019. 
“It’s a party record,” says Way. “The scariest 
thing was to admit to ourselves that we want- 
ed to have a good time.” Way is particularly 
fond of the obnoxiously catchy opening track, 
“Na Na Na.” “It’s the punk-rock ‘Hey Ya,” he 
says. “It sounds like a big gang of children 
yelling. It’s dumb as fuck, really.” srian Hiatt 


Kanye West 
Title TBD November 


AFTER HIS VMA OUTBURST 
in 2009, Kanye put his career 
on hold, escaped to Japan to 
elude paparazzi, and then 
spent last winter interning 
with Fendi in Rome. “That 
was some real Daniel Day- 
Lewis-type shit,” he says. 
When West was ready to start 
recording again, he camped 
out in a Honolulu studio with 
a new outlook. “That incident 
took me to a greater place as 
a human being,” he says. Re- 
corded with friends like RZA, 
Q-Tip, Bon Iver and Pete Rock, 
the as-of-now-untitled LP is a 
return to the deeply textured, 
lyrically dense style of his 
first three albums. “Power” 
is an intense, King Crimson- 
sampling cut, “Monster” is a 
posse track with a standout 
verse from Nicki Minaj, and 
“See Me Now’ is a soulful song 
with Beyoncé and Charlie Wil- 
son. “I’m trying to bring back 
true authenticity,’ West says. 
“It’s the anti-everything-that- 
was-before.” 





Cee Lo Green 
The Lady Killer 12/7 


“I’M PICKING UP WHERE 
Barry White left off,” says the 
Gnarls Barkley frontman of 
his new solo LP. “It’s a collec- 
tion of songs about love with 
an urban undertone and lavish 
string arrangements” — tracks 
include the viral sensation 
“Fuck You” and the Danger 
Mouse-produced “Scarlet 
Fever.” The singer-rapper says 
he thinks the album can help 
him score with people who 
only know him as the guy 
who sang “Crazy.” “I’m a fairly 
sophisticated man,” he says. 
“This album shows my softer, 
more sensitive side.” 


1-8 me) 
Tal 
Burbank 
pallette 
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King Uncaged December 


T.1.’S LONG-AWAITED SEV- 
enth album has had several 
major setbacks. First, T.I. spent 
seven months in prison in 2009 
on federal weapons charges. 
Then, earlier this month, the 
Atlanta MC and his wife were 
arrested on drug charges in 
L.A. - which may send him 
back to jail. But as of press 
time, T.I.’s label says the rec- 
ord will be out this year. He’s 
cut about 60 songs since being 
released from prison last De- 
cember, including the stomp- 
ing, eight-minute “Pledge Al- 
legiance to the Swag” and the 
triumphant pop cut “Got Your 
Back.” “I’m taking the best 
parts of all my albums and 
rolling them up,” he says. The- 
matically, T.1. says, the record 
will conclude the trilogy that 
began with 2007's TI. us. T_LP. 
and bring this “unfortunate” 
chapter in his life to a close. “I 
want to complete the story,” he 
says. “I just want to make sure 
the conclusion is as good as the 
intro and Act Two.” 





ALSO RELEASED | 


KT Tunstall 
Tiger Suit 10/5 


Antony and the 
Johnsons 
Swanlights 10/12 


Belle and Sebastian 
Write About Love 10/12 


Darius Rucker 
Charleston, SC 1966 10/12 


Sufjan Stevens 
The Age of Adz 10/12 


Die Antwoord 
$0$ 10/12 


Ne-Yo 
Libra Scale 10/19 


Shakira 
Sale El Sol/The Sun Comes 
Out 10/19 


Rod Stewart 

Fly Metothe Moon... 

The Great American 
Songbook, Volume V 10/19 
Good Charlotte 
Cardiology 11/2 


Brian Eno 
Small Craft on a Milk Sea 11/2 


Natasha Bedingfield 
Strip Me 11/9 


Bush 


Lee DeWyze 
Title TBD 11/16 


Nelly 
5.0 11/16 


Stereolab 

Not Music 11/16 
Nicki Minaj 

Pink Friday 11/23 
Social Distortion 


Hard Times and Nursery 
Rhymes 11/23 


Robyn 
Body Talk PT 3 November 


Michael Jackson 
Unreleased material Winter 


Daft Punk 


“Tron Legacy” Soundtrack 
Winter 


Reporting by David Browne, 
Patrick Doyle, Josh Eells, Jenny 
Eliscu, Michael Endelman, 
David Fricke, Andy Greene, 
Brian Hiatt, Christian Hoard, 
Austin Scaggs, Evan Serpick, 
Jonah Weiner and Gus Wenner 


Album information and dates 
confirmed as of press time. 
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ABOUT 


Notwork, LLC 






“T don’t look forward to using guns, but [then] somebody’II sneak in on ya.” —Jerry Lee Lewis 


c ‘ SONGS OF FREEDOM 
“Eddie Vedder,and Johnny Depp 
brought the rock to Little Rock, 
Arkansas} raising legal funds for 
o> thewron gtully imprisoned west 
Memphis 3. “Why are they 
i innocent?” asked Vedder. 
“Because there’s nothing that 
Jaa Sagesays theyinesuilty.” 
THE GUN SHOW 
In Hawaii, a 
sizzling Rihanna 
Sported an 
engagement 
ring, and a new 
temp glock 
tattoo on her 
= thigh. OMG, 
Sporting a newblond. so cute! 
4 bouffant - and I6oking 
exactly like Patsy from Ab- 
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JOHN SHINES ON! 

A month shy of her late hubby’s 
70th b-day, Yoko Ono visited 
aTelelame-talieleM-malileislelelemelelia (= 
in Liverpool. “Eachtime..come 
hereit makes me choke up,” 
said Ono, who Was in town-for 
the opening of a new Wing at 
Lennon’s old school. 
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Wentz 

to self: 
“Please 
don’t 
sTiiisislejagels 
this.” 


Yi 
superhottie 
Ebanks. | 


ws King Kanye's Court 


Kanye loves porn, giant gold medallions and...the U.S. Open! West ar- 
rived at Ashe Stadium with model Selita Ebanks - whom he may have 
snatched from R&B loverman Maxwell. (Advantage West!) While over in 
the cheap seats, Ashlee Simpson-Wentz (with embarrassed hubby Pete) 
showed she has no respect for tennis decorum. You cannot be serious! 


WHAT A GIRL NEEDS 

In.a portrait of marital bliss, 
nautical nymphet Xtina 

sipped champagne with her 
beloved, the bearded beluga 

Jordan Bratman, in Italy. 


=< . an What a catch! 
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DUDE 
Bele) 4-9 81 45 
A VENTA” 
Screw 
a American 
idol: iInNew 
York before a 
gig, Steven 


a a . Tyler looks 
ai ; like he's THE 
Wil: ‘EM, : gunning for WHITE 
COWBOY bs : ! Joy Behar’s’ STUFF 
Kid Rock isa a chair on THe Most Justin 
= . 


. Bieber fans 
= Vie 
sleltigelely n, . ) | are unaware 


that his pre- 

| @ show routine 
includes intense 
Jazzercising, as 

seen backstage 

at Madison 

Square Garden. 


¥ J. CAUSI/SPLASH NEWS, 2; KEVIN MAZUR/WIREIMAGE; LUIS GUERRA/E 


night in 
Vegas. 
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hele suv es Oo: DON’T JUST COVER IT UP 


10. MORE ODOR 
WHEN USED TOGETHER™* 
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INTRODUCING | Gilletfe’s |LINE OF ODOR SHIELD PRODUCTS. 
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you get 10x more odor protection coverage’ So you can perform under pressure. 





TARGETS NEUTRALIZES PROTECTS 
SHIELD ZEROES IN ODOR COUNTERACTED HELPS ELIMINATE 
ON ODOR AT THE SOURCE BODY ODOR 






Gillette 


‘Total body coverage vs. just using onti-perspirant alone The Best a Man Can Get™ 
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How to Save 
the Music Business 


More than a decade of online piracy has devastated the recording 
industry — but U2’s manager argues that there's a simple solution 


By Paul McGuinness 


VEN AFTER THREE DECADES MANAGING THE WORLD’S BIGGEST ROCK BAND, I HAVE A 
lifetime hero as far from the world of U2 as you could ever get. He was a feisty French 19th- 


century composer of light orchestral music. His name was Ernest Bourget. * It was Bour- 


get who in 1847, while enjoying a drink in a Paris restaurant, suddenly heard the orchestra playing 
one of his own compositions. He was startled — of course he had not been paid or asked permission 


for this. So he resolved the problem himself: He walked out of the restaurant without paying his bill. 


Bourget’s action was a mile- 
stone in the history of copy- 
right law. The legal wrangling 
that followed led to the estab- 
lishment of the first revenue- 
collecting system for compos- 
ers and musicians. The modern 
music industry has alot to thank 
him for. 

I was thinking of Ernest 
Bourget on a January day two 
years ago when, in a conference 
hall packed with some of the 
world’s best-known music man- 
agers, gathered at the seafront 
Palais des Festivals in Cannes, 
France, I plunged into the rag- 
ing debate about Internet piracy 
and the future of music. 

I had been invited to speak 
there by the organizers of the 
Midem Music Convention, 
where the music industry's great 
and good debate the Big Question that today dominates our busi- 
ness: How are we going to fund its future? 

My message was simple — and remains so today. We are liv- 
ing in an era when “free” is decimating the music industry and 
is starting to do the same to film, TV and books. Yet for the 
world’s Internet Service Providers, bloated by years of broad- 
band growth, “free music” has been a multibillion-dollar bo- 
nanza. What has gone so wrong? And what can be done now to 
put it right? 

Well-known artists very seldom speak out on piracy. There are 
several reasons for this. It often isn’t seen as cool or attractive 
to their fans - Lars Ulrich from Metallica was savaged when he 
criticized Napster. Other famous artists sometimes understand- 
ably feel too rich and too successful to be able to speak out on the 
issue without being embarrassed. 

Then there is the backlash from the bloggers — those anony- 
mous gremlins who wait to send off their next salvo of bil- 
ious four-letter abuse whenever a well-known musician sticks 
their head above the parapet. When Lily Allen posted some 
thoughtful comments about how illegal file-sharing is hurting 


Illustration by BRIAN STAUFFER 





new developing acts, she was 
ravaged by the online mob and 
quite understandably withdrew 
from the debate. Even Bono 
has stepped into the argument. 
Quite unprompted by me, he 
wrote an op-ed piece in The New 
York Times - and he pulled no 
punches: “A decade’s worth of 
music file-sharing and swiping 
has made clear that the people 
it hurts are the creators...and 
the people this reverse Robin 
Hooding benefits are rich ser- 
vice providers, whose swollen 
profits perfectly mirror the lost 
receipts of the music business.” 
Bono is a guy who, when he de- 
cides to support a cause, does 
so with enormous passion. But 
even he was amazed by the back- 
lash when he was mauled by the 
online crowd. 

It is more than two years since my Cannes speech. Some things 
are better in the music world, but unfortunately the main prob- 
lem is still just as bad as it ever was. Artists cannot get record 
deals. Revenues are plummeting. Efforts to provide legal and vi- 
able ways of making money from music are being stymied by pi- 
racy. The latest industry figures, from IFPI, show that 95 percent 
of all the music downloaded is illegally obtained and unpaid for. 
Indigenous music industries from Spain to Brazil are collapsing. 
A study endorsed by trade unions says Europe's creative indus- 
tries could lose more than a million jobs in the next five years. 
Finally, maybe the message is getting through that this isn’t just 
about fewer limos for rich rock stars. 


F COURSE, THIS ISN’T CRIPPLING BANDS LIKE U2, 
and it would be dishonest to claim it was. I’ve always 
believed artists and musicians need to take their busi- 
ness as seriously as their music. U2 understood this. 
They have carefully pursued careers as performers and songwrit- 
ers, signed good deals and kept control over their life’s work. 
Today, control over their work is exactly what young and develop- 
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ing artists are /osing. It is not their fault. It is because of piracy 
and the way the Internet has totally devalued their work. 

So how did we get here? How is it that in 2010, in a world of 
iTunes and Spotify, of a healthy live-music scene and hundreds 
of different legal sites, making money fairly from recorded music 
remains so elusive? 

It is facile to blame record companies. Whoever those old 
Canutes were — the executives who wanted to defend an old busi- 
ness model rather than embrace a new one - they left the busi- 
ness long ago. Last year, more than a quarter of all the music 
bought globally was sold via the Internet and mobile phones. 
The record companies know they have to monetize the Internet, 
or they will not survive. 

If you had to encapsulate the crisis of the music industry in 
the past decade, it would be in one momentous word: “free.” 
The digital revolution essentially made music free. For years we 
(and by “we” I mean the music business, musicians, creative in- 
dustries, governments and regulators) have grappled with this 
new concept of “free.” One minute we have fought it like a mon- 
ster, the next we have embraced it like a friend. As consumers, 
we have come to love “free” — but as creators, seeking reward for 
our work, it has become our worst nightmare. In recent years, 
the music business has tried to “fight free with free,” seeking 
revenues from advertising, merchandising, sponsorship - any- 
thing, in fact, other than the consumer's wallet. These efforts 
have achieved little success. Today, “free” is still the creative in- 
dustries’ biggest problem. 

The good news, I think, is that we have woken up to the issue. 
In the early years of the decade, it felt almost like heresy even to 
question the mantra of “free content” on the Internet. But at- 





Newspapers and magazines are trying to reinvent their busi- 
nesses to deal with “free.” It started as a honeymoon: Main- 
stream titles opened up websites and attracted vast numbers 
of online readers. But the honeymoon has come to a miserable 
end. Newspaper circulation and advertising revenues have fallen 
sharply. Rupert Murdoch is reintroducing the pay wall for some 
of his flagship newspaper titles. Murdoch has great influence - 
his empire straddles all the businesses with stakes in the debate, 
from the social network MySpace to The Wall Street Journal to 
20th Century Fox movie studios and the broadcaster Sky. I’m dis- 
appointed that he didn’t take a closer look at the music industry's 
experience and see the dark side of “free” earlier. 


T WAS WITH THIS MIXTURE OF SEMISUCCESSFUL AND 
failed strategies to fight “free” in mind that I took to the 
stage in January 2008. I felt the music industry had to 
unite around a stronger position on the whole issue. Man- 
agers of well-known bands generally do not like to do this - like 
their artists, they worry about alienating fans. Many managers 
I know have the coziest private relationships conceivable with 
record companies, yet publicly will refuse to acknowledge that 
music piracy is a problem. Great artists need great record com- 
panies. They can be big or small. 
So what’s the answer to “free”? I think it starts by challenging 
a big myth - the one that says free content is a just and inexora- 
ble fact of life brought on by the unstoppable advance of technol- 
ogy. It is not. It is in fact part of the commercial agenda of power- 
ful technology and telecom industries. Look at the figures as the 
free-music boom helped drive an explosion of broadband reve- 
nues earlier in the decade. Revenues from the “Internet access” 


“The idea that free content is an inexorable fact of life 
brought on by the unstoppable advance of technology is a myth. It is in 
fact part of the commercial agenda of powerful telecom industries.” 


titudes have changed. Today we take a far more sober view as 
we see what damage “free” has done to the creative industries, 
above all to music. 

Numerous strategies have tried to deal with “free.” Many be- 
lieve music subscription is the Holy Grail that will bring money 
flowing back into the business. I agree. A per-household monthly 
payment to Spotify for all the music you want seems to me a great 
deal. I support the idea of subscription packages like Sky Songs 
too (available in the U.K.). These surely point the way to the fu- 
ture where music is bundled or streamed and paid for by usage 
rather than by units sold. Why should the prices paid not corre- 
spond to the number of times the music is “consumed”? 


HERE ARE CLEVER MINDS WORKING OUT HOW THE 
business model of “music access” is going to work. 
Perhaps this year Steve Jobs, the genius behind Apple, 
will finally join in. Steve is a man of decisiveness and 
surprise. Bono and I did a deal with him, sitting in his kitchen 
in Palo Alto, California, to launch the U2 iPod in 2004 - [ still 
have the notes I scribbled down in the back of my diary. Jimmy 
Iovine was there too, and I remember he said of iTunes, “This 
may be the penicillin!” Sadly it turned out not to be. Steve is the 
guy who has always magically known what the consumer wants 
before the consumer ever knew it. I wish he would put that great 
mind and that great corporation of his to work to devise a model 
that allows artists and creators to get properly rewarded for their 
work. Maybe he’s working on it right now. I hope so. 
Paut McGuInNnEss has been U2’s manager since 1978. This 
is his first article for ROLLING STONE. 
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(fixed line and mobile) business quadrupled from 2004 to 2009 
to $226 billion. Passing them on the way down, music-industry 
revenues fell in the same period from $25 billion to $16 billion. 
Free content has helped fuel the vast profits of the technology 
and telecom industries. Persistent rumors circulate that Inter- 
net “freedom” campaigners and lobbyists are supported finan- 
cially by large tech corporations. Of course they are. 

Let’s get real: Do people want more bandwidth to speed up 
their e-mails or to download music and films as rapidly as pos- 
sible? I’m sure the people running ISPs are big music fans. But 
their free-music bonanza has got to stop. That will happen in two 
ways: first by commercial partnership with deals like Sky Songs; 
and second by ISPs taking proportionate responsible steps to 
stop their customers illegally file-sharing on their networks. 

I've done a lot of debating on this issue in the past two years. 
I have learned about the vast resources of the telecom industry's 
lobbying machinery and encountered frightening naiveté about 
the basics of copyright and intellectual-property rights from pol- 
iticians who should know better. More than once I have heard 
elected representatives describe paying for music as a “tax.” 

I have become convinced that ISPs are not going to help the 
music and film industries voluntarily. Some things just have to 
come with the force of legislation. President Nicolas Sarkozy of 
France understood that when he became the first head of state 
to champion laws that require ISPs to reduce piracy in France. 
In Britain, the major political parties have understood it too. 
Following the passage of new anti-piracy measures in the Dig- 
ital Economy Act in April, Britain and France will now have 
some of the world’s best legal environments for rebuilding our 
battered music business. 
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At the heart of the approach France and Britain are taking is 
the so-called “graduated response,” by which ISPs would be re- 
quired to issue warnings to serious offenders to stop illegal file- 
sharing. This is the most sensible legislation to emerge in the past 
decade to deal with “free.” It is immeasurably better than the 
ugly alternative of suing hundreds of thousands of individuals. 

Two years into my odyssey into this whole debate, I find a cu- 
rious mixture of optimism and pessimism about the future of re- 
corded music. I was back at the music industry's annual Cannes 
shindig in January — this time in the audience, listening to lu- 
minaries like Daniel Ek, the quiet-spoken 26-year-old Swedish 
dynamo who runs the subscription service Spotify. Spotify could 
be the future mode, but they will have to demonstrate that not 
only can they collect revenue from their users and advertisers, 
but that they will fairly pass on those sums to the artists and la- 
bels and publishers. The fact that some of the labels are share- 
holders in Spotify makes it an urgent priority that these trans- 
actions be transparent. 


O WHAT DOES A BRIGHT FUTURE FOR THE MUSIC 
industry look like? Here is my vision: Music subscrip- 
tions will be the basic access route, but by no means the 
only one. Households will pay for a subscription service 
like Spotify, or they will pay for a service bundled into their broad- 
band bill to an ISP. But many customers will also take out more 
expensive added-value packages, with better deals including 
faster access to new releases. There will also be a healthy market 
in downloads to own and premium albums. iTunes will be fight- 
ing its corner in the market, probably with its own subscription 
service. And a significant minority will still buy CDs, coveting the 
packaging, the cover designs and the sense of ownership. 

Sound quality will once again emerge as a huge issue. People 
are cottoning to a dark secret of the digital age - MP3 files sownd 
terrible. The online “lossless” audiophile movement is gather- 
ing strength, with one label, Interscope, creating a new master 
source file that will ensure the efforts of musicians and produc- 
ers in the recording process are not wasted when the sound gets 
to the listener. Jimmy Iovine and his team at Interscope/Beats 
Audio sound solutions hope this superfile will become ubiqui- 
tous. They are also working on a variety of headphones and bet- 





ter sound chips in HP computers to improve the listener experi- 
ence. Most listening nowadays is on tiny earbud headphones. 

In the wonderful future I envisage every piece of music will be 
licensed to be available at any time on any device. All music will 
be transferable between computer and portable device. 

ISPs will be reporting significant revenues from their “con- 
tent ventures.” These are the added-value businesses that over 
time they must move into as their flat-rate broadband business 
reaches a saturation point. This is not fantasy: A survey byOvum 
recently predicted that ISPs in the U.K. could earn more than 
£100 million in digital-music revenues by 2013. In the beauti- 
ful future of my dream, every record label and every ISP will be 
joined in commercial partnership, sharing revenues and strat- 
egies to get their music to as many millions of people as possi- 
ble. If the potential of digital were to be harnessed creatively, it 
would be possible to process the billions of microtransactions 
that occur when fans listen to tracks, and the artists, the song- 
writers, the labels and the publishers all get paid. The ISP or tele- 
com gets paid too for being the retailer and the distributor. 

We have some way to go until my dream comes true. But we're 
making progress. Governments, not just in France and Britain, 
but in South Korea, Taiwan and New Zealand, are tackling pi- 
racy. The mind-set about free music is changing. Managers and 
artists I meet take the issue far more seriously than they did be- 
fore. Newspaper editors no longer think the problems of music 
are from another world — they actually ask our advice on how to 
address them. More artists are talking about piracy hurting their 
lives. Filmmakers and actors can see that they are next. 

I think we are coming to understand that “free” comes with a 
price - and in my business that means less investment in talent, 
and fewer artists making a living from music. If this point real- 
ly is sinking in, then we are making headway. It may be that the 
crisis for music has now gotten so bad that the issue of “free” is 
really being properly understood for the first time. 

If the engineers who built the iPhone, if the geniuses who 
made Google reach every home in the world in less than a decade, 
if the amazing talents behind Facebook were to apply themselves 
to our problems and help, what a wonderful world it would be. 
Great work being made, distributed efficiently and everyone in 
the value chain being fairly paid. 


The New Deals 


No one idea is likely to return the record business to the CD-driven boom years of the Eighties and Nineties. But 
as U2 manager Paul McGuinness points out, a variety of ideas - from iTunes-style downloads to sharing revenue 
with Internet service providers - could combine to salvage the industry’s future. Here are the best of them. 


Sharing money Subscription 
with ISPs services 


McGuinness, Bono and Don 
Henley are among many who 
argue that because ISPs have 
made money for years off 
piracy, they should share some 
of it with labels and artists. 
The idea - which would require 
government intervention to 
implement - could come in the 
form of add-on music subscrip- 
tions that customers would buy 
with their Internet or cable-TV 
packages. 

THE BOTTOM LINE According 

to one study, such a plan could 
generate $155 million in new 
revenue by 2013. 
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In the past year, MOG and 

Rdio have joined older players 
like Rhapsody, charging 
between $5 and $15 a month 
for all the music you want. 

THE BOTTOM LINE Music execs 
have had high hopes for these 
services for years, but consum- 
ers haven't been as enthused 

- Rhapsody had just 3.4 percent 
of the digital-music market in 
2009, according to NPD Group. 
But now apps from MOG and 
Rhapsody allow you to take the 
tunes with you on your phone, 
and Apple and Google appear 
poised to enter the market. 


Downloads 


After years of explosive growth, 
song downloads from online 
stores like iTunes have leveled 
off, dropping 0.2 percent in 
mid-2010, according to Nielsen 
SoundScan data. Label sources 
attribute the dip to price 
increases - many iTunes hits 
jumped from 99 cents to $1.29 
this year. 

THE BOTTOM LINE This mode! 
remains the backbone of 

the record industry’s online 
strategy, especially given the 
Amazon MP3 Store’s growing 
prominence as a competitor to 
iTunes. Artists do well, making 
roughly 15 to 20 cents per 
track. 
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Online videos 


Labels finally found a way to 
profit from YouTube - Universal 
and Sony partnered last year 
to launch the Vevo service, 
which charges major advertis- 
ers from McDonald’s to Colgate 
$20 to $45 for every 1,000 
page views. (Warner Music 

has a similar deal with MTV 
.com.) 

THE BOTTOM LINE Labels are 


— excited about this new revenue 


stream, but it remains tiny 
compared to selling songs or 
albums. Artists get 50 percent 
of the profits, but as with 
subscription-service deals, 

it comes out to fractions of a 
cent per stream. STEVE KNOPPER 








BP's Shock Waves 


How the oil giant’s catastrophic spill in the Gulf 
could trigger another financial meltdown 


T WAS SICKENING ENOUGH WHEN 

British oil giant BP set new stan- 

dards for corporate scumbaggery 

in the Deepwater Horizon oil spill, 
turning the Gulf of Mexico into its own 
personal toilet and imperiling entire spe- 
cies of wildlife in an attempt to save a few 
nickels. But with the Gulf geyser finally 
capped, there’s still a way for BP to cause 
an even more unthinkable disaster: an 
AIG-style, derivative-fueled financial shit- 
storm. If the company decides to declare 
bankruptcy - a very real possibility with 
these bastards - it could trigger chaos in 
our casino system of finance, underscoring 
the insane levels of leverage and system- 
ic risk we have left in place, even after the 
global economic crash of 2008. 

The first serious whiff of trouble came 
on June 15th, when Barack Obama 
manned up and went on national TV to 
tell the nation that he wasn’t going to let 
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* By Matt Taibbi * 


BP worm its way out of this one. “We will 
make BP pay for the damage their com- 
pany has caused,” he declared, vowing to 
push BP to set aside $20 billion to clean 
up its mess and compensate victims. 

That sound you heard the very next day 
was Wall Street's collective asshole slam- 
ming shut in terror. If the government 
was seriously going to stick BP with the 
tab for the worst environmental disaster 
in America’s history, then there was sud- 
denly a real chance that one of the most lu- 
crative moneymaking machines the world 
has ever seen could go bankrupt. And if 
there's one thing we've learned from the 
disastrous implosion of AIG, there is no 
such thing anymore as a giant company 
dying alone. 

To Wall Street, a firm like BP isn’t just a 
profitable energy company with lots of as- 
sets like oil rigs and pipelines and gas sta- 
tions - it’s also a corporation that routine- 


ly borrows hundreds of millions of dollars 
to keep its business up and running. And 
as a Grade-A corporate borrower of the 
first rank, BP and its debt are at the cen- 
ter of billions of dollars of gambling action 
on Wall Street, in the same way millions of 
home mortgages fueled the vortex of cred- 
it-default swaps and other derivatives that 
crashed the world’s economy in 2008. 

In today’s casino economy, you don’t 
need the permission of a company like BP 
(or a homeowner in Florida, or a country 
like Greece) to place a bet on their debt. 
You don’t need to put any money down 
to back your losses. And there’s no limit 
to how many times you can wager on the 
same outcome: A company may have only 
taken out $1 million in loans, but scores 
of banks, hedge funds and other financial 
players might cumulatively wager $100 
million on whether or not the company will 
pay off that single million on time. That’s 
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why, if a behemoth as large as BP goes 
under, it can cause losses beyond its own 
liabilities: Derivatives now comprise a vir- 
tually unregulated shadow economy that is 
100 times larger than the federal budget. 

The day after Obama’s speech, Wall 
Street suddenly decided that BP wasn't 
such a good bet anymore ~ a fact reflect- 
ed by the dramatic repricing of credit-de- 
fault swaps involving the company’s debt. 
A CDS is just two financial actors wager- 
ing on whether or not a company is going 
to default on its loans. When the CDS 
price or “spread” is low, all that means is 
that the bookies selling the swap - usual- 
ly America’s biggest banks — aren't charg- 
ing you much to bet that the company will 
fail. Alow CDS spread is like the long odds 
youd get if you walked into a Vegas casino 
and wanted to bet on the world ending by 
nightfall: A confident bookie would look 
out the window, see no missiles falling, 
and be happy to take 10 bucks from you in 
exchange for a promise to pay out a million 
if Armageddon took place before dusk. 

Before the disaster in the Gulf, BP had 
similarly low odds. On the day the spill 
started in April, the cost of a five-year CDS 
on the company was 43 — meaning it cost 
just $43,000 to place a bet that BP would 
default on $10 million of its debt with- 
in five years. “For comparison’s sake, the 
price of U.S. Treasuries during the same 
time period was in the 35 to 40 ballpark,” 
says Otis Casey, an analyst who tracks CDS 
prices. Before the spill, in other words, the 
market considered BP to be almost as safe 
a bet as the U.S. government. Given the 
bargain-basement price, investors happi- 
ly piled up swaps on the firm’s debt, often 
as a way to hedge other bets they'd made 
in the energy sector. If their investments in 
Gulf oil extraction went south, say, the de- 
fault of BP would serve as a form of insur- 
ance, helping to cover their losses. 

But the spill changed all that. By the 
first day of June, swaps on BP had risen to 
168; by June 15th, just before Obama gave 
his speech, they had soared to 494, The 
next day, after BP agreed to set aside $20 
billion to cover its liabilities in the Gulf, 
the number shot up to 614 - meaning it 
now cost a staggering $614,000 to place a 
bet on $10 million of BP’s debt. 

The numbers were eerily similar to 
AIG’s swap numbers shortly before it im- 
ploded in September 2008. In three days 
before the fateful bailout of the firm, the 
cost of the same five-year CDS deals on the 
insurance giant soared from 499 to 646 to 
824. Like BP, AIG had once been consid- 
ered among the safest bets in the world, 
with its swaps regularly trading below 30 
before the financial crisis. But as the BP 
spill worsened through the summer, the 
market clearly panicked at the prospect of 
another AIG-like collapse. 

“You can't tell me that every derivative 
dealer didn’t crap his pants at first,” says 
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Eric Salzman, a former director at Cred- 
it Suisse. “They all had meetings to figure 
out ‘What's our exposure to these guys, 
and what's the exposure all our counter- 
parties and competitors have?’” 


T GOT WORSE. ON JUNE 20TH, A 

few days after Obama's speech, the 

ratings agency Moody’s released an 

ominous report with the seeming- 
ly obscure title “BP Credit Deterioration 
Hurts CSOs Referencing BP.” The report 
said that large numbers of a type of deriv- 
ative contract now in circulation around 
the globe - a beast called a collateral- 
ized synthetic obligation, or CSO - were 
tied, in one way or another, to the fate of 
BP’s debt. 

The very existence of these CSOs is a 
testament to the extravagant insanity of 
the derivatives market. If a CDS is two 
bankers sitting on a bench placing bets on 
whether or not the oil company across the 
street defaults on its loan, a CSO is a giant 
basket of those CDS bets whose contents 
can be chopped up and sold as securities- 
like products to whatever moron is inter- 
ested in buying them. 

Selling not just actual debt but bets on 
debt is the essence of the derivatives mar- 
ket, where the aim is to create more shit 
for the banks to sell by magically creat- 
ing loanlike products out of thin air. “Syn- 





are out there in circulation, the firm said it 
didn’t have that data. 

This sort of uncertainty about the po- 
tential impact following the collapse of 
a major firm like BP is the heart of the 
problem. AIG went down because of a vi- 
cious cycle of variables: A downgrade in 
the company’s credit triggered collater- 
al clauses in some CDS deals that forced 
the company to post so much cash to pay 
off bettors that its credit got downgrad- 
ed again — triggering still more collateral 
clauses, leading to more cash losses, lead- 
ing to the death spiral of September 2008. 
The disaster took even AIG’s top manage- 
ment by surprise, because almost nobody 
knew about those collateral clauses; the 
markets simply had no idea who was going 
to have to pay, or how much, if the compa- 
ny defaulted. And fear of that unknown is 
a big part of what drove the panic on Wall 
Street in the weeks before Lehman and 
AIG started circling the drain. 

Now asimilar, if perhaps less dramatic, 
fear exists with BP, which has already seen 
its credit downgraded multiple times as a 
result of the spill: On the day of Obama’s 
speech, the Fitch agency sliced the firm’s 
credit rating all the way down to BBB, 
just above junk status. In the months 
and years to come, BP will no doubt have 
to produce large sums of cash to pay 
for cleanup costs and lawsuits and penal- 





Wall Street is gambling billions on BP, 
cloning the company’s debt so it can place 
multiple bets on the same mutant loans. 


thetic lending,” is how one market analyst 
put it. Imagine a Foot Locker floor manag- 
er sticking a new set of Nikes in front of a 
three-way mirror and selling off each of the 
images as a new pair of sneakers, and you 
get an idea of what we're dealing with here. 
According to Moody’s, there are a hell of a 
lot of these doppelganger BP bets in circu- 
lation. “We reviewed our entire universe of 
outstanding CSOs,” the firm reported, “and 
determined that exposure to BP and its 
rated subsidiaries appears in 117 (exclud- 
ing CSOs backed by CSOs) transactions, 
which represents approximately 18 percent 
of global Moody’s-rated CSOs.” 

In other words, a full 18 percent of these 
complex bets in circulation are tied in some 
way to BP’s future. And note the frighten- 
ing parenthetical comment, which reveals 
that the Moody’s analysis conveniently ex- 
cludes “CSOs backed by CSOs.” Wrap your 
head around this: If a CSO is a basket full 
of bets on loans, then a CSO backed by a 
CSO (athing called a“CSO squared”) is just 
what it sounds like: a basket full of baskets 
filled with bets. When I called Moody’s to 
ask how many of these mutant debt-clones 


ties - and each time its cash situation de- 
teriorates, its credit rating may worsen, 
which in turn could mean big betting loss- 
es in derivatives like CDSs and CSOs and 
CSO squareds. 

The lack of transparency in the deriva- 
tives market means that nobody has any 
idea what will happen or who will be af- 
fected if BP goes under. Nobody knows 
whether a BP credit downgrade will trig- 
ger losses in any of those 117 CSOs, or 
whether losses would only come in the 
event of a bankruptcy. (“It depends on a 
lot of factors,” says Moody’s spokesman 
Thomas Lemmon. “Every one of them can 
have different characteristics.”) Nobody 
knows who’s taking those billions and bil- 
lions of dollars of CDS bets against BP, 
meaning that nobody knows which feder- 
ally insured banks will be fucked if BP de- 
faults. (Asked if the identities of the CDS 
sellers is knowable, market analyst Casey 
had a blunt answer: “No.”) 

It’s not even possible to more than 
vaguely quantify the dollar amount of 
losses that might ensue if BP goes under. 
We know, because the Depository Trust 
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and Clearing Corporation posts these sta- 
tistics, that at this writing BP is listedasa 
“reference entity” on some 3,413 derivative 
contracts worth somewhere in the vicinity 
of $18 billion - meaning that roughly that 
many derivative bets hinge on the ques- 
tion of whether or not BP defaults. But we 
don’t know who those bettors are, and we 
don’t know how many CSO-like side bets 
are pegged to those bets. 

In short, nobody knows what might 
happen if BP goes down. The general con- 
sensus is that the company probably isn't 
at the center of as many economic webs as 
Wall Street firms like Lehman Brothers 
or AIG - but that doesn’t mean it couldn't 
touch off a financial tempest of global pro- 
portions. “It would be huge,” says Peter 
Kaufman, president of the investment 
bank Gordian Group. “I don’t believe it 
would have the interconnectivity of an 
AIG or Lehman, but it would be big.” 


HE IRONY OF ALL OF THIS, 

OF course, is that BP could end 

up serving as the ultimate ex- 

ample of the myopic incompe- 
tence of Wall Street gamblers. Twice in 
two years - first with AIG, now with BP 
~ the global investment community has 
been badly burned by British-based cor- 
porate executives who looked from afar 
like highfalutin’, Savile Row-clad royal- 
ty, but proved upon closer examination to 
have been managed by greed-sick, corner- 
cutting morons from the Crazy Eddie 
school of business ethics. 

You would think Wall Street would have 
known better than to bank on BP, given 
the company’s track record of idiocy and 
double-dealing. Long before Goldman 
Sachs agreed to pay a record $550 mil- 
lion in fines this year for defrauding its 
own investors, BP had already been forced 


to cough up a similarly massive settle- 
ment for financial shenanigans: In Oc- 
tober 2007, the oil giant agreed to pay a 
whopping $303 million for manipulating 
the propane market - a scheme that jacked 
up prices for some 7 million Americans. 
BP’s attempts to make money in a le- 
gitimate fashion, meanwhile, have been 
plagued by faulty equipment and danger- 
ously shoddy management. Well before the 
explosion at Deepwater Horizon, which in- 
cinerated 11 workers, the company had put 
employees at its refinery in Texas City at 
risk by neglecting to fix faulty equipment 
in order to grease its bottom line. “We have 
never seen a site where the notion ‘I could 
die today’ was so real,” observed a con- 
sulting firm hired to inspect the facility in 
2005, two months before a blast killed 15 
workers and injured 170. The government, 
which ultimately discovered more than 
300 safety violations at the refinery, con- 


that environmental nightmare, BP ended 
up paying another $20 million in fines. 

By that point, the company was also 
dealing with a disaster it had created in 
the Gulf at an oil platform called Thunder 
Horse. In what one engineer called a des- 
perate attempt to “demonstrate to their 
shareholders that the project was on time 
and on schedule,” BP rushed the unfin- 
ished rig into service — only to have a valve 
that had been installed backward cause 
the whole thing to list over and nearly sink. 
Since the platform wasn't fully operation- 
al yet, there were no major spills — but BP 
lost hundreds of millions of dollars and set 
its drilling back three full years. 

Thus it wasn’t exactly a freak occur- 
rence when BP earlier this year blew off 
safety warnings about Deepwater Hori- 
zon. On the contrary, the disaster was a 
perfect expression of everything BP had 
come to stand for: serial inattention to 





This is the second time in two years that 
Wall Street has been burned by greed- 


sick, British-based corporate morons. 


cluded that the explosion had been “caused 
by organizational and safety deficiencies at 
all levels of BP.” Regulators fined the firm 
$21 million — the largest penalty in OSHA 
history, until it was topped in August by 
an additional fine of $50.6 million for vio- 
lations at the same refinery. 

The fines must not have been that so- 
bering to BP, however: Within a year of the 
fatal explosion in Texas City, a corroded 
pipeline that the company had failed to fix 
was dumping 267,000 gallons of oil into 
the waters of Prudhoe Bay in Alaska. For 


safety in a blind rush for profit, in a busi- 
ness where bad safety procedures are 
about the only sure way to lose money. 
And yet, at the start of this year, Wall 
Street investors considered this incorri- 
gibly bumbling corporate comedy act to 
be almost as good a bet as the U.S. gov- 
ernment. Yes, the firm is cash-rich and 
has mountains of physical assets — but at 
some point, who you are and how you op- 
erate has to count for something. 

Which brings us to the most important 
point underlying the billions of dollars in 
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bets that have been placed on the compa- 
ny’s debt. Right now, every high-ranking 
BP executive is working hard to convince 
us that the oil giant won't eventually try to 
weasel out of paying for its galactic mess 
by filing for bankruptcy. Kenneth Fein- 
berg, the lawyer hired to administer the 
firm’s $20 billion cleanup fund, said short- 
ly after Obama’s speech that a BP bank- 
ruptcy would be “a disaster for the people 
of the Gulf” and is “not an option.” Then- 
CEO Tony Hayward also assured investors 
that BP has more than enough cash to sur- 
vive: “The strength of cash-flow generation 
in recent quarters,” he said, “has provided 
us with a balance sheet that allows us to 
fully take on the responsibility for the Gulf 
of Mexico response.” 

The Oil Pollution Act of 1990 caps the 
firm’s post-cleanup liability at $75 million 
— a number that BP insists it can afford. 
But according to that same act, the cap is 
rendered meaningless if BP is found crim- 
inally negligible in a court of law. Given its 
negligence in the Gulf, that’s a very real 
possibility - meaning that the total costs 
could run to more than $100 billion, a 
number that would kill the firm for sure. 

In either case, however, expecting BP 
to do all it can to avoid bankruptcy just 
for the pleasure of avoiding a crash in the 
derivatives market and paying out lawsuit 
awards to oil-stained hicks - that runs 
completely counter to everything we've 
come to learn about this company. If BP’s 
executive swine think they'll get off more 
cheaply filing for bankruptcy, they'll do it 
in a minute. “They want to pay out as lit- 
tle as possible,” says Kaufman, the bank- 
ruptcy expert. “Why would they want to 
pay out more than they have to? Because 
theyre great humanitarians?” 

To prevent BP from ducking its respon- 
sibilities, Rep. John Conyers of Michi- 
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RIGGED T0 FAIL 
BP’s bumbling greed was 
clear back in 2005, when 
its Thunder Horse platform 
nearly sank in the Gulf. 


gan has introduced a bill that would bar 
the company from declaring bankruptcy 
without the OK of at least half of all po- 
tential victim-plaintiffs. That bill passed 
the House and is now headed for the Sen- 
ate. If it winds up being signed into law, 
the potential exists for a dramatic confron- 
tation between England and the United 
States over whether a British-based cor- 
porate gangster should be allowed to slash 
his own wrists to avoid paying claims to 
pissed-off fishermen and other NASCAR- 
loving plaintiffs along the Gulf Coast. 

In any case, since Obama made his fate- 
ful “the limeys will pay” speech, the mar- 
kets have calmed down a little on BP. The 
current price of a five-year CDS on the 
firm’s debt has plunged to 240, where it 
has been holding steady for weeks. But ina 
betting age, bet on this: The world’s reign- 
ing corporate villain is still considering 
a bankruptcy move that could have dire 
consequences not only for U.S. taxpayers 
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but for the entire global economy. “Unless 
they're being completely negligent,” says 
Kaufman, “they've got teams of people 
going over various strategies. And I guar- 
antee they've got a team on bankruptcy.” 
It may very well be that BP won't go bust 
— or that, even if it does, it won't cause a fi- 
nancial catastrophe. Any analysis of deriv- 
atives is by its very nature inexact, full of 
maybe’s and could be’s and possibly’s, and 
that’s precisely the problem; we continue 
to operate a massive alternative economy 
of unrestrained gambling that keeps ev- 
eryone in the dark. AIG should have been 
the wake-up call that got us to shine a light 
on this dark market, but Wall Street has 
fought hard to preserve its deregulated 
betting parlor. Which leaves us right where 
we were two summers ago: wondering if 
BP or some other corporate fiasco is going 
to cause the next global panic - and won- 
dering why we still permit this derivatives- 
fueled casino to remain open. © 
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ANOTHER BRICK 

As the “Teacher” puppet 
looms, Waters takes a break 
from Wall rehearsals at New 
Jersey’s Izod Center. 
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BACK TO 
THE WALL 


How Pink Flo ye s Roger Waters tamed his demons, 
reclaimed his} egacy and resurrected a masterpiece 
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ew ROGER WATERS 


OGER WATERS IS 
about to launch 
a tour where a 
36-foot-high wall 
will rise up each 
night between 
him and his fans 
- and right now, 
you wouldn't 
blame him for wishing the thing was a 
bit more portable. The former Pink Floyd 
leader has just ducked his still-gangly six- 
foot-three-inch frame into a town car for a 
ride to a midtown Manhattan restaurant, 
and it is immediately clear that 
the driver is way too excited to 
see him. Waters braces himself. 
“Been a fan all my life, man,” 
says the driver, a baseball- 
capped, middle-aged dude 
named Fred, with a broad New 
York accent. ““‘Wish You Were 
Here’ — I was backpacking in 
Europe when I got turned on 
to it. I was like, “This is the best 
album evvuh! It must be an 
unbelievable feeling to know 
what an impact you made on 
my generation.” 

“Normally, we don’t know 
until we get in your car,” Wa- 
ters replies in his crisply British 
tones, buckling his seat belt. As 
usual, it’s hard to read his chilly 
blue-gray eyes - color-coordi- 
nated these days with his long- 
ish, silvery hair and professo- 
rial beard — but it seems he’s 
decided to be amused. It helps 
that Waters just shared an ex- 
cellent bottle of Montrachet, 
in celebration of the end of a 
long workday: After driving 
into Manhattan this morning 
from his house in the Hamp- 
tons, he endured a biceps, tri- 
ceps and abdominal core work- 
out (“It nearly kills me, but I need to get 
a little stronger”), sang scales with the 
vocal coach who's been helping him re- 
claim the high notes of his youth, met 
with a stylist to select stage clothes in 
various shades of black (rejecting one pair 
of leather boots as “very Bruce” and an- 
other as “too Pete Townshend”) and spent 
hours in a downtown production studio, 
making minute tweaks to lighting and 
digital animation. 

He’s been working at this pace since 
January, determined to perfect the first 
real touring version of what he consid- 
ers the defining work of his career, the 
30-million-copy-selling The Wall — the 
1979 tale of an alienated rock star named 
Pink whose biography bears a distinct re- 
semblance to his own. Pink Floyd's orig- 
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inal live version — with its giant puppets, 
synchronized graphics and that wall, con- 
structed brick by brick, then knocked 
down at the show’s climax - set a stan- 
dard for every rock spectacle that fol- 
lowed, from Steel Wheels to Zoo TV. But 
it hit a mere four cities worldwide, with 
months passing between each block of 
shows. No footage was officially released 
from the performances, so they've become 
a dimly recalled legend - except for Ger- 
ald Scarfe’s surreal animation, which also 
appeared in 1982's film version. 

The shows lost money at every date — 





LIFE DURING WARTIME 
Baby Roger with his parents and older 
brother, John, circa 1943. His father died 
when Roger was five months old. 


tickets were around $12 —- and the band 
was falling apart. “They were getting to 
the point where they couldn't stand the 
sight of each other,” says Mark Fisher, 
the architect who built both the 1980 and 
2010 versions of the tour (and also worked 
on the “spaceship” stage for U2’s 360° 
Tour). “It was all too convenient that they 
got to declare that the whole thing was a 
turkey and way too expensive and walk 
away from it on those grounds.” 

Lighting director Mare Brickman, who 
also worked on the new show, was brought 
in just before the beginning of the original 
performances. “It was just mind-blowing 
— I was speechless,” says Brickman. “It 
was mounting opera at a rock & roll show. 


In 1980, you couldn't even dream of that 
show.” For Waters, the idea behind arena 
theatrics was simple: “You can't ask peo- 
ple to go to the circus and just have fleas in 
the middle - you've got to have elephants 
and tigers.” 

With its undisguised scope and ambi- 
tion, The Wall was the last stand of what 
punk and New Wave bands would have 
called Seventies dinosaur rock — but the 
upcoming tour is much more than a Ju- 
rassic Park-style re-enactment. Waters 
has retrofitted the show with strident 
political messages: anti-war, anti-oppres- 
sion. The lyrics to “Mother,” for 
instance, are unchanged, but 
the accompanying video, with 
its images of an all-seeing sur- 
veillance camera, is about an 
oppressive government instead 
of an overbearing parent. “It’s 
basically the same show, but 
with a broader meaning,” says 
Fisher. “We had to deal with 
the fact that it was one thing for 
a man in his 30s to sing about 
his young adult life, which was 
sort of an echo of his upbring- 
ing at that point. But it’s some- 
thing else to go on doing that 
when youre in your 60s.” 

The show benefits from 
30 years of technological 
advances, most startlingly in 
the ultra-high-def video pro- 
jected on the wall throughout. 
In a couple of weeks, Waters 
will turn 67, and he’s pretty 
sure this will be his final big 
tour. “It’s a huge undertaking, 
and I wasn’t sure I could do 
it,” he says, not quite selling 
the line: He seems positive he 
can do it. 

As the car cruises uptown, 
Fred whips out his cellphone 
and starts reading texts from 
his young daughters out loud, until we 
suggest he wait for a stoplight. (“Nor- 
mally, I shout at drivers for texting,” Wa- 
ters says mildly.) It turns out one of Fred’s 
daughters was listening to The Wall at 
the gym earlier that day. “Thank you for 
indoctrinating them,” says Waters, who's 
beginning to enjoy himself. “You see: 
They do need education! I was so fuck- 
ing wrong.” 

Fred is beyond delighted: “They don't 
need thought control, man!” He pauses, 
then goes for it: “What is the next line? “No 
dark sar— .. .. What is that?” 

““Sarcasm, ” says Waters. 

“People always sing the wrong words to 
songs, but we've got the fucking authority 
right here!” 

“I don’t know that I’m the greater au- 
thority on fucking, but thank you,” says 
Waters. Soon, he takes Fred’s card and 
promises him tickets to the show. 
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COURTESY OF ROGER WATERS 


FROM LEFT: MICHAEL OCHS ARCHIVES/GETTY IMAGES; JEFF ALLEN/CACHE AGENCY 


ECHOES OF THE PAST 
Right: Waters (right) and 
Gilmour onstage in 1970. By 
the time they cut The Wall 
nearly a decade later, their 
relationship was falling apart. 
“We had grown in different 
ways,” says Waters. “We had 
different opinions about 
things, and | didn’t want to 
argue with him anymore.” 
Below: The original Pink 
Floyd lineup of Waters, 
Mason, Barrett and Wright 
(from left) at a London press 
conference in March 1967. 


‘There was a reason I thought 
of building a wall: 
At some unconscious level, 


I RECOGNIZED HOW 
FRIGHTENED I WAS.” 


HIRTY-THREE YEARS AGO, 
during a chaotic Pink Floyd 
show at a Montreal stadi- 
um, a younger and far less 
cheerful Roger Waters had 
an infamous encounter with another over- 
zealous fan. It didn’t end quite so well. 
The show, the final stop on Floyd’s tour 
for 1977's Animals album, was a disaster 
from the start, with a weak sound system 


nearly drowned out by a wasted, unruly 


crowd (on a bootleg from that night, you 
can hear Waters shouting, “For fuck’s 
sake, stop letting off fireworks and shout- 
ing and screaming. I’m trying to sing”). 
Finally, one kid climbed up the netting 
separating the band from the crowd. Wa- 
ters spat on him. 
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Afterward, Waters was shaken. How, he 
wondered, could he do such a thing? What 
was wrong with him? He was 33 years old, 
the driving force behind the biggest psy- 
chedelic band ever. But his first marriage 
had already failed, and his band was fol- 
lowing suit — he and Floyd’s other key cre- 
ative force, guitarist and vocalist David 
Gilmour, were growing apart. Waters was 
rich and famous but angry and unhappy, 
unable to escape the problems of his child- 
hood — which began with the absence of 
his father, who was killed in World War II, 
five months after his son’s birth. 

“I probably was rather scary,” says Wa- 
ters. “I had a tendency to lash out.” (He has 
really changed: Digging into a plate of la- 
sagna backstage at one rehearsal, he bites 























a large metal Phillips screw that his cater- 
ers have somehow managed to serve him. 
After looking aghast for a moment, he han- 
dles the situation quietly and with good 
humor - at least while I’m around.) 

Waters would eventually begin two dec- 
ades of therapy and come to terms with his 
past. But in the meantime, he addressed 
his problems like a proper rock star: He 
sat down with a synthesizer and a mixing 
board in a secluded house in the English 
countryside and wrote a rock opera. With 
additional songwriting contributions from 
Gilmour, it would become their genera- 
tion’s last great concept album. “I was try- 
ing to make sense of my life,” Waters says, 
“and to some extent, I did.” 

Always a visual thinker as much as 
a musical one — vocational testing had 
pushed an aimless 18-year-old Waters to- 
ward architecture school, where he met fu- 
ture Floyd members Rick Wright and Nick 
Mason - Waters based his idea around 
a sketch he drew: It showed a giant wall 
built inside a sports arena. The live show 
was built into the concept from the start, 
though his original idea was to construct 
a wall in front of the band as Floyd played, 
and end the show as the final brick was 
laid. But as his story developed, he realized 
that the wall would have to come down. 

“Clearly, there was a reason that I 
thought of the idea of building a wall be- 
tween me and the audience in the first 
place —- somewhere at some unconscious 
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level, I recognized how frightened I was,” 
he says. Waters is sitting at a glass confer- 
ence table in the downtown Manhattan 
production studio where he has been pre- 
paring for the tour. Before he sat down, an 
assistant cleaned the glass with Windex. 
This is where he’s been spending much of 
his time since January — several of the of- 
fice windows open onto a brick wall, a co- 
incidence Waters enjoys. His feet are bare 
- his laceless Converses get hot, so he tends 
to kick them off. He’s wearing the same 
outfit he nearly always wears: thin black T- 
shirt, pale jeans, platinum Rolex. He seems 
to be hard of hearing, and he may or may 
not be aware of it: Charmingly, he tends 
to say “What?” with an edge, as if it’s your 
fault for mumbling. 

“All of the pushing away of people 
that went on in my young life and all the 
aggression and all the spikiness and diffi- 
culty all came from the fact that I was ab- 
solutely terrified every waking moment of 
being found out,” he says, “of people dis- 
covering that I wasn’t who I wanted to 
be. I had built this wall that I then de- 
scribed in theatrical terms around myself, 
all kinds of sexual insecurities, huge feel- 
ings of shame.” 

He unloaded everything in this set of 
songs: his grief over his father, his hatred 
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THE SHOW MUST GO ON 


(1) The original Wall shows hit only four 
cities over a period of 17 months. With 
elaborate production and low ticket 
prices, the dates lost money. (2) Waters 
performing The Wall with Floyd in 
London. (3) The Wall became a movie, 
starring Bob Geldof, in 1982. 


of England's regimented schools, his frus- 
tration with his wife's infidelity, his own 
dalliances with groupies. In their id-bar- 
ing frankness, the songs had less in com- 
mon with, say, Jommy than with one of 

faters’ favorite albums, John Lennon/ 
Plastic Ono Band (it may not be coinci- 
dental that both that album and The Wall 
have songs called “Mother”). For good 
measure, Waters added elements from 
the life of original Pink Floyd frontman 
Syd Barrett, whose combination of drug 
abuse and mental illness led his band- 
mates to force him out in 1968. Waters 
filled that leadership void, pushing what 
was once an arty cult band to record The 
Dark Side of the Moon, one of the bestsell- 
ing albums of all time. 

For all the spacey elegance of Floyd's 
music, Waters was an instinctu- 
al songwriter who considered himself a 
musical primitive — his favorite artists in- 
clude Leonard Cohen, Bob Dylan, Neil 


Young and Lennon. “Roger's a folk guy,” 
says Bob Ezrin, who co-produced The 
Wall. “The music goes where the lyrics 
take it.” 

As Waters composed the music, he 
began lingering on an ominous three- 
note theme - it’s best known as the cho- 
rus melody of “Another Brick in the Wall 
(Part II)” but recurs in multiple contexts 
throughout the album. He now acknowl- 


edges that the tune is a recasting of a riff 


he wrote a decade earlier, in the 1968 
Floyd tune “Set the Controls for the Heart 
of the Sun” (which, rather eerily, contains 
the line “Who is the man who arrives at 
the wall?”). 


Before Pink Floyd recorded a note of 


The Wall, Waters recruited cartoonist 
Gerald Scarfe to begin designing the or- 
nately grotesque inflatable puppets and 
cartoons that would largely define the 
look and feel of the work. He brought 
the demos over to Scarfe’s house one day. 
“When he‘ finished and he turned the 
tape off, it was kind of like an awkward 
silence,” Scarfe recalls. “Because anything 
one would say was inadequate. And I said, 
‘That's great. And there was another awk- 
ward silence, and Roger says, “Well, I just 
feel as though I've pulled my pants down 
and shit in front of you.” 
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COURTESY OF DA CAPO PRESS, FROM “THE MAKING OF PINK FLOYD: THE WALL” BY GERALD SCARFE. FOREWORD BY ROGER WATERS 


ATERS IS SITTING VERY 
still, watching a young 
Gilmour play the celes- 
tial guitar solo to the 
Walltrack “Comfortably 
Numb,” perhaps the single greatest Pink 
Floyd song. The clip, playing on a huge 
Mac monitor in a video-editing suite, is 
from long-lost, newly restored footage of 
the original Wall shows, which fans will 
no doubt have a chance to buy someday. 
Waters didn't intend to play this segment. 
He wanted to see a secondary solo taken 
by backup guitarist Snowy White, who, 
unlike Gilmour, will be coming along 
on the new Wall tour. But Waters takes 
in every second of the solo, saying only, 
“That's not Snowy.” 

There’s a lot of competition, but Pink 
Floyd probably had the single ugliest 
breakup of any major rock band. Waters 
came up with the concepts, wrote all the 
lyrics and a good chunk of the music - as 
far as he was concerned, he was the band’s 
unequivocal leader. Gilmour wasn't so sure 
— he had the stronger singing voice, was 
one of rock’s most distinctive guitarists and 
created plenty of music. “This was main- 
ly about David and I,” says Waters. “We 
had grown in different ways. I didn’t want 
to argue with him about things anymore, 
and just because we had different opinions 
about things — musically and politically 
and philosophically — it became inevitable 
that it would become combative.” 

The band began to splinter during the re- 
cording of The Wall, as Waters transformed 
the group into a mere vehicle for his high- 
ly personal vision. Floyd collapsed during 
their follow-up, The Final Cut, which felt 
like a Waters solo album. Waters left the 
band in 1985 - and was astonished and 
then apoplectic when Gilmour and drum- 
mer Nick Mason decided to carry on as 
Pink Floyd. He tried to stop them in court, 
but they played two monster tours without 
him, releasing four albums, even as Waters 
struggled to sell tickets as he toured behind 
his solo LPs. “He isn’t [Pink Floyd],” Wa- 
ters said of Gilmour in 1987. “If one of us 
was going to be called Pink Floyd, it’s me.” 
They settled, allowing Gilmour and Mason 
to use the Floyd name but giving Waters 
sole ownership of The Wall. 

By 2005, relations had thawed to the 
point where Pink Floyd’s original lineup 
(minus Syd Barrett) reunited for a four- 
song set at Live 8. “I'm so thankful that we 
managed to do that 18 minutes together, 
that the four of us got to draw some kind of 
a line under it,” says Waters. “Things have 
gotten better since then between David 
and I. We don't see each other socially — he 





® GO BEHIND ‘THE WALL’ 
y See more backstage photos and 
interviews at rollingstone.com. 
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very much lives in the middle of the coun- 
tryside in England, and I very much live in 
Manhattan, so our paths don’t cross — but 
a couple of times when we end up being in 
England, we'll probably have dinner once 
in arestaurant. But yeah, there’s no fussing 
and fighting going on.” Warmer relations 
with Gilmour mean a great deal to Waters 
— he’s determined not to offend him. 

In July, Waters and Gilmour unexpect- 
edly reunited at another, much smaller 
benefit, performing for 200 people at a 
fundraiser for Palestinian children in Ox- 
fordshire, England. It was Gilmour's idea, 
and he promised Waters that if Waters did 
the gig, he’d show up and play “Comfort- 
ably Numb” at one of Waters’ Wall shows 
(London seems a good bet, at least more 
so than, say, Omaha). Beyond that, Waters 
can imagine at least one more Pink Floyd 
performance. “David and Nick and I might 
do a one-off somewhere, but there’s no way 
we're going to do a tour,” he says, suggest- 
ing that they might consider a single bene- 
fit concert - “like a Live 8 but probably just 
with us. It’s such a shame that we didn’t get 
around to it before Rick died [in 2008].” 

Waters and Gilmour probably won't re- 
cord together again either. Waters bris- 
tles slightly at the idea that there was some 
kind of irreplaceable magic in their collab- 
oration. “Certainly, David had a huge in- 
fluence on my writing, all that great har- 
monic and melodic stuff,” he says. “But the 
idea that I'm incapable of creating some- 
thing with somebody else that can stand 
up alongside The Wall or Dark Side of the 
Moon or Wish You Were Here, I disagree, 
and living proof of that is Lhis 1992 solo 
album] Amused to Death, because it’s ex- 
traordinarily beautiful in parts.” 

Waters doesn't think it matters that he’s 
the only Floyd member on the new Wall 
tour. “If you look at the program from 1980, 
the first page says “The Wall: Written and 
Directed by Roger Waters, Performed by 
Pink Floyd,” he says. “Well, my view is that 
this piece could be performed by anyone. I 


just happen to be directing this production 


and performing in it, same way I did in the 
other one. But some of the other perform- 
ers are different.” 

For this show, he’s replaced Gilmour 
with two separate performers — an L.A. 
session singer named Robbie Wyckoff han- 
dles his vocals, while the virtuosic Dave 
Kilminster (Waters calls him “the Kill- 
er’) handles most of his guitar parts. The 
rest of the band ranges from former SNL 
bandleader G.E. Smith on guitar and bass 
to Waters’ 33-year-old son, Harry, a jazz 
musician who has played keyboards with 
his dad since 2002 (his first contribution 
to Waters’ music was recording the child’s 
voice at the beginning of the Wall track 
“Goodbye Blue Sky,” which will still echo 
through the arena every night). 

The Wall tour, which sold out most of 
its dates within hours, is the final stage in 





Building 
“The Wall 


Disco beats, smashed TVs and studio 
arguments: The stories behind the 
songs of Pink Floyd’s last great album 


“One of My Turns” 

The Wall was a total theatrical experience 
- complete with dialogue (as in the ditzy 
groupie on “Turns”) and what co-producer 


Bob Ezrin calls “holographic” sound 


effects: helicopters, smashed televisions. 
“My vision for it was informed by the LP of 
the [1966] film A Man for All Seasons - al! 
the dialogue, music and sound effects,” he 
says. “| used to put it on and close my eyes 


- it was an eyelid movie.” 





“Another Brick in the Wall (Part II)” 


Waters wanted The Wallto be heard asa 


cohesive work, no singles allowed. But he 
relented once they finished “Part II" 

which became their only Number One hit. 
Waters’ demo was a minute-long 
interstitial piece, but then Ezrin, a Chic fan 
suggested a disco beat. “They were 
fascinated they could actually play it,” says 
Ezrin. For Waters, the song came to life 
when a London children’s choir sang, “We 


don't need no education.” “It suddenly 


made it sort of great,” Waters Says. 


“Comfortably Numb” 
Most of the band’s battles were polite and 
“passive-ageressive,” Ezrin says, but 


“Comfortably Numb” was an exception: 


Gilmour, who wrote the song's chord 
progression, tried to reject Michael 
Kamen’'s orchestral arrangements, butting 
heads with Waters for weeks. The first of 
Gilmour's two solos in the song came 
more easily: What you hear is his first take. 
“in the Flesh?” 

Waters wanted “In the Flesh?” to parody 
lunkheaded stadium rock. “We needed 

4 cee, so! went into aroom witha 
bass guitar and went, ‘| need something 
that’s really stupid-sounding. Really loud, 
monolithic, dumb. And I’ve grown rather 
fond of that riff in the intervening years.” 
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Waters’ reclamation of the Floyd legacy - 
which began with his first successful solo 
tour in 1999 and continued with his Dark 
Side of the Moon outing in 2006. He's final- 
ly found a connection with fans - “Td redis- 
covered the idea of it being OK to be in an 
auditorium and accepted something of a 
love affair between me and the audience” - 
and escaped his resentment of losing con- 
trol of the band name. “It’s very likely that 
if I couldn't do these tours, I might still be 
bitter,” says Waters. “People are acknowl- 
edging the work that was mine.” 

Waters is so comfortable being in 
charge that it’s difficult to imagine him as 
anything other than a solo act. “You can't 
do something like this democratically,” he 
says. “And that was probably the absolute 
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OUTSIDE THE WALL 
G.E. Smith (left) and Waters rehearsing 
on Long Island. “You can’t do something 
like this democratically,” says Waters. 


central reason why I had to part company 
with David and Rick and Nick. Because 
it was becoming increasingly uncomfort- 
able for everyone. Really, this is my natu- 
ral state. This is how I’m happiest. I love 
working with other people, and I have 
enormous respect and love for the mu- 
sicians I'm working with. I want to hear 
everybody's ideas all the time, but I don't 
want votes or anything. I feel for writers 
who work in the film industry - where 
the producers have all the power and the 
writer just has to do what they re told, re- 


ally. I would just go, ‘Fuck you! Write your 
own fucking script!” 


ROUND THE TIME WATERS 
turned three, in 1946, he 
started to see other chil- 
dren’s fathers return from 
the war to his hometown of 
Cambridge. His own father, Eric Fletcher 
Waters, had died two years earlier in Italy, 
in the Battle of Anzio, but Roger was un- 
able to process that fact. “My mother told 
me I said to her, at age three, ‘I’m going to 
go to Italy and get my father in a tractor. 
‘You've never seen quite so fierce a little 
boy as you were, she told me. She tried to 
explain that I couldn't go get my father in 
a tractor. Apparently I looked at her and 
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narrowed my eyes and said, ‘In that case, 
I'm going in a double-decker bus, and 
stomped off. Which is kind of funny, but 
it’s very sad, as well.” 

That loss defined Waters’ life in many 
ways. “I use his heroism almost daily,” 
he says. “Although I don’t lead a blame- 
less life by any means, and I’m not always 
nice to everybody, I’m not claiming to be 
a fucking saint, but I use my father’s her- 
oism as a foundation.” As he explains in 
a poem included in the tour program, he 
believes his grief connects him to every- 
one who's suffered a similar loss in a war 
— which was the key to broadening The 
Wall’s message. The damage Pink suffers 
from the violence of war stands in for all 
such damage: At several points, the wall 
is covered with photographs sent in by 
fans of loved ones lost in conflict, as re- 
quested by Waters on Facebook (he’s en- 
amored with the idea of social network- 
ing — maybe Pink wouldn't have been so 
bummed if he'd had Twitter). 





quite a while. “This show is unashamed- 
ly about all those big questions - and the 
success of the work I did with Rick and 
Dave and Nick gives me the power to have 
a platform. Some people think that peo- 
ple shouldn't use the platforms that they 
have because of their celebrity or suc- 
cess. I don’t subscribe to that view at all, 
I always loved Hanoi Jane. I love it when 
Sean Penn comes out and says some- 
thing or takes part and John Lennon or 
any of the other people who stood up to 
be counted. ... I have the same responsi- 
bility to put on this production as Picas- 
so did to paint ‘Guernica.’” 


INE DAYS BEFORE THE 
tour’s September 15th 
debut, Waters is standing 
in the middle of an empty 
arena in New Jersey, look- 
ing hard at his partially built wall, which 
stretches 240 feet across an entire rear 
of the venue. Suddenly, the lights go out, 





“LT HAVE THE SAME 
RESPONSIBILITY 


to put on this production as 
Picasso did to paint ‘Guernica. ” 


Waters knows that lacing a beloved clas- 
sic-rock artifact with a political message 
may trouble fans. For the program, he 
drafted an essay suggesting Christiani- 
ty, Judaism and Islam are equally invalid: 
“The time has come to put aside the notion 
of an omnipotent presence.” 

“Do you think I can get away with this 
in a rock & roll program?” he asks with a 
smile. He ultimately decided the answer 
was no ~ and cut the essay. 

There are multiple references to Isra- 
el’s West Bank wall in the show, includ- 
ing a flash of a Star of David at the climax, 
as voices chant, “Tear down the wall.” The 
animation that plays during “Goodbye Blue 
Sky” shows planes dropping bombs in the 
shape of various symbols, from Muslim 
crescents to the Shell logo; at one point, 
Jewish stars drop from a plane, followed by 
dollar signs. When I suggest that the juxta- 
position could be construed as anti-Semit- 
ic, Waters shrugs it off as unintentional. 

“There are huge, huge profits to be 
made from war, and that, by and large, 
is why they happen so often,” he says. If 
you get him started on this subject, he 
enters lecture mode and can go on for 
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angry red lights blanket the arena, and a 
guide track of Pink Floyd playing “In the 
Flesh?” roars: There's no one onstage, but 
the show has begun. There’s still a lot to do, 
but as he stands in the reddish darkness, 
Waters can’t help looking pleased. 

Rehearsals have been going well. A week 
earlier, in a studio near Waters’ house in 
the Hamptons, the band made it through 
nearly the whole second half of the album 
before hitting any snags: The rhythmic 
transitions and guitar sounds in “Run 
Like Hell” proved tricky. “No,” Rogers says, 
gently. “And by no, I mean no.” And Wa- 
ters wasn't quite satisfied with the back- 
up singers’ repeated “run, run, run” part: 
“They should be full-on quarter notes,” 
he says. 

As the band watches from folded chairs 
on the floor, the entire first act unfolds: 
Puppets - the wicked teacher, the mon- 
strous mother - inflate and stalk the 
stage, the uncannily bright and vivid 
video projections turn the wall into one of 
the world’s biggest movie screens, and the 
barrier itself expands, cardboard brick by 
cardboard brick, thanks to workmen be- 
hind the stage. Not everything is ready: 


The pyro isn’t set up, and a plane prop is 
lying forlornly in the cheap seats. 

The video, which combines spruced-up 
versions of Scarfe’s animation with cre- 
ative director Sean Evans’ new imagery, 
is projected at a resolution well over that 
of an Imax screen - the production-studio 
servers needed up to half an hour to ren- 
der each frame of animation. The video 
projection is so precise that the bricks 
don't light up until they're fully in place. 

Each brick is actually a hollow card- 
board box, attached to telescoping col- 
umns that can be activated by computer, 
pulling the wall down in a single moment 
- which should make it easier than in 
1980, when Mark Fisher had to manual- 
ly activate the collapse. “I was condemned 
forever as the man who had to sit at the 
back and flip the switches while everyone 
else stood ‘round the front giggling at it,” 
he recalls. 

In real life, Waters says, the collapse of 
his wall was never so dramatic. “It comes 
down brick by brick,” he says. “That’s what 
growing up is. I would suggest it’s a dis- 
mantling of our wall, brick by brick, and 
discovering that when we let our defenses 
down, we become more lovable.” Waters is 
planning his fourth wedding, to his girl- 
friend of 10 years, Laurie Durning. “I’m 
not saying I've discarded my wall or walls 
entirely, but over the years, I’ve allowed 
more of it to crumble — and opened myself 
to the possibility of love,” he says. 

As the show continues, Waters prowls 
the arena - with his slightly curved pos- 
ture and lurching walk, he bears a vague 
resemblance to one of his puppets. He of- 
fers the occasional tweak into a micro- 
phone - “Paint that B-3 organ black. Ev- 
erything has to be black” — but mostly just 
takes the whole thing in. 

The final brick locks in, ending the first 
act. The musicians applaud, as does Wa- 
ters. “Well done, the carpenters,” he says. 
A few minutes later, the crew gathers on 
the arena floor, and Kilminster brings out 
an acoustic guitar. Today is Waters’ 67th 
birthday, and the tour's singers have a sur- 
prise for him: a lushly harmonized version 
of the Phil Spector oldie “To Know Him, 
Is to Love Him,” which Waters recent- 
ly performed with Gilmour at their bene- 
fit reunion. The lyrics have been tweaked 
slightly and filled with inside jokes: “For 
him, we love to sing/Until he changes ev- 
erything. ... Just to see him smile/Makes 
this tour worthwhile.” 

Waters accepts a gift ofa Tabasco T-shirt 
— he uses the sauce on everything - puts it 
on over his standard black tee and clears 
his throat. “Thanks, everyone,” he says, 
sounding choked up for a second, before 
delivering a pre-tour pep talk. “It’s gonna 
be a piece of piss,” he says. “It’s the easiest 
thing in the world. Thank you for every- 
thing you've done.” He pauses and offers a 
smile. “Now, back on the stage.” 
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Jerry Lee: 


Still Killing 


DON’T NEED NO ROCKING 
¢ chair!” sings Jerry Lee Lewis, 
refusing to get off the bed to 
take a seat. Lewis is on his bed 
in the cluttered back room of 
the Lewis ranch, 25 miles from Memphis, 
in Nesbit, Mississippi. Outside it’s 104 de- 
grees; the shades are drawn. The wallpa- 
per is sheet-music-themed; a sign atop a 
dresser reads EXPECT A MIRACLE. Lewis 
has recently fought off pneumonia; some 
stitches in his left shoulder from a recent 
procedure are still tender. It’s the first day in 
three months that he’s been up and around. 
He’s still broad and solid, but he pads cau- 
tiously. “I don’t know how my daddy’s still 
alive,” says his daughter, Phoebe Lewis. “He 
almost died in every hospital in Memphis!” 
On September 29th, Jerry Lee Lewis 
will turn 75, just a few weeks after the re- 
lease of his best album in decades: Mean 
Old Man, the follow-up to 2006's remark- 
able comeback record, Last Man Standing. 
Like Standing, the new album features a 
long list of collaborators, from Eric Clapton 
and Willie Nelson to John Mayer and Keith 
Richards. The record is being promoted 
as Lewis’ return to the country music he’s 
loved all his life. “That don’t seem right to 
me, but I don’t give a crap,” says the Killer. 
“They can call it whatever they want to call 
it. We got some stuff on this album that’s 
gonna knock ‘em! We got in there, and we 
go, go, go, go! Yaah!” 

Today, Lewis’ ex-wife Myra Lewis Wil- 
liams is visiting. Williams is best known 
as Lewis’ 13-year-old bride - one half of 
the most notorious marriage in rock & roll 
history. When news of their union emerged 
in 1958, the scandal ended Lewis’ run of 
hits ike “Whole Lotta Shakin’ Goin’ On” 
and “Great Balls of Fire.” The 22-year-old 
hellraiser had been poised to step into the 
shoes of Elvis Presley, who had just entered 
the military; instead, says Williams, “his 
career took a nose dive right into the con- 
crete.” The couple were divorced after 13 





years, and Lewis would remarry three more 
times; Williams is now a real estate bro- 
ker in Atlanta. But watching them togeth- 
er today, the affection is evident. They tease 
and swat at each other; Lewis says, “I liked 
the shot where she was tickling my butt!” 
He sings an impromptu version of “Blue- 
berry Hill.” Sitting on a couch in the living 
room, next to the battered upright piano 
on which Lewis learned to play, she gig- 
gles and accuses him of sneaking in a grab. 
“You can't fool me,” she says, and he coun- 
ters, “Well, I never could fool you.” 

Myra credits Phoebe — a 47-year-old for- 
mer singer — with rescuing Lewis. She took 
over as his manager 10 years ago; after 
years of pills and boozing, Lewis was tak- 
ing methadone for an addiction to painkill- 
ers. “When she started taking care of her 
daddy,” says Williams, “she accomplished 
more than any managers, wives, doctors. 
Without her, you would be visiting a grave 
right now.” Having Phoebe in control “was 
just like daylight and dark,” Lewis says. 
“She took over and done everything.” 

Shortly after Phoebe took charge, Lewis 


met the other behind-the-scenes force of 


his comeback: Steve Bing, the movie pro- 
ducer, real estate developer and Democrat- 
ic Party donor. Bing financed and co-pro- 
duced Standing and Mean Old Man, which 
they began working on in 2008 in Los An- 
geles and Memphis. Lewis was as unpre- 
dictable as ever during the sessions: “T just 
tell the band to grab hold and just go,” says 
Lewis. “I kick a song off and get it going 
and see if they can keep up. Maybe they can 
and maybe they can't, but if they can't, they 
might get a concussion.” 

“I was on my best behavior,” says Tim 
McGraw, who sings on “Middle Aged Crazy.” 
“I certainly didn’t want to piss him off - you 
still never know what Jerry Lee might do!” 

“As long as I can be the leader, I’m all 
right,” says Lewis. “If I’ve got the wheel 
and put it in overdrive, I’m OK. As long as 
I don't wreck the Studebaker.” — aan ticHT 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MARK SELIGER 
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CATACLYSMIC CRACKS 
Glaciers in both Antarctica ae 
and Greenland are losing ice oes 

at twice the rate they were ee >" 
in 2002 - as muchas |  —<, 
400 billion tons each year. 
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ON JULY 18TH, 2005, AROUND FOUR IN THE MORNING, A RESEARCH 
ship called the Arctic Sunrise was slowly making its way south along the 
eastern coast of Greenland. It was already bright out, and very still. An ice 
scientist named Gordon Hamilton stood on deck, watching the rocks and 
eddies along the water's edge. The rest of the crew was still sleeping below. 
There was a helicopter on the deck, painted bright orange so it could be 
spotted easily if rescue were needed, and Hamilton saw its pilot, the only 
other person awake so early, coming down a nearby staircase. They had 
plans to fly to a massive glacier called Kangerdlugssuaq later that after- 
noon, to measure its speed and to see whether the warming climate had 
forced this part of the world into dramatic changes. The pilot asked if Ham- 


ilton wanted to take a quick flight over to the glacier now, to scout out a good 
landing spot. “Sure,’ Hamilton said. He went below deck to collect his maps. 


Most of the ice in the world is contained 
in two great, ancient ice sheets, each of 
them the size of a continent: One covers 
Antarctica and the South Pole, and the 
other, not nearly as big, covers Green- 
land. Both of these formations slope gen- 
tly from high interiors down to the coast, 
with ice edging outward in vast frozen 
rivers known as glaciers. Snowfall at the 
top of the slopes presses down on the gla- 
ciers, helping gravity propel them toward 
the edges of the continent. There, when 
it meets the warmer water, some of the 
ice melts slowly into the ocean. Until a 
few years ago, scientists like Hamilton 
thought of the ice sheets as changing only 
imperceptibly, on the time scale of centu- 
ries. But as the planet has warmed, they 
have come to see the ice as far more vola- 
tile and nimble. The ice sheets no longer 
seem static; they are mysterious, compli- 
cated dams that help hold back entire con- 
tinents, keeping coastal cities free from 
flood. If you understand the ice sheets, 
and how they might melt, you can under- 
stand the future of the oceans - how much 
they might swell, and on what schedule. 
And if you understand the oceans, you 
might be able to get a more accurate fix 
on the future of the world’s coasts, and of 
the civilizations they hold. 

Hamilton and the pilot took off from the 
ship’s deck and flew toward the coast, head- 
ing for the fjord where Kangerdlugssuaq 
empties into the ocean. At the time, ice 


scientists were trying to resolve a strange | 
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and disturbing anomaly. A glacier called 
Jakobshavn Isbrae - the largest in Green- 
land, on the other side of the continent 
from Hamilton’s ship - had begun to thin 
rapidly, according to recent data collected 
by NASA, and to send far more ice into the 
sea than was normal. Nobody knew exactly 
what to make of this. If some change in the 
climate was responsible, then this acceler- 
ated melting should have shown up at other 
glaciers, but so far it hadn’t. Hamilton had 
with him a sketch based on satellite images 
of Kangerdlugssuaq taken 10 months earli- 
er, and it showed that the normal processes 
here were in balance. The glacier seemed to 
be at equilibrium. 

As the helicopter headed toward the 
coordinates on the glacier where Hamil- 
ton wanted to land, he gazed out the win- 
dow. His mind drifted absently across 
the landscape. The steep rock of the fjord 
rose above the dark, pooling water below, 
the glacier still miles upstream. Sudden- 
ly, Hamilton was startled out of his grog- 
giness by a squawking in his headphones: 
The pilot was trying to tell him something. 
Hamilton asked the man to repeat him- 
self. “We're here,” the pilot said. 

Hamilton looked down. They were over 
open water. The glacier had vanished. 

Confused, Hamilton picked up the sat- 
ellite image. Perhaps he had given the 
pilot the wrong coordinates. In the sketch, 
he could see two tributary glaciers that 
emptied into Kangerdlugssuaq right 
where he had wanted to land. He looked 


out the window. There were the two tribu- 
tary glaciers. But they were emptying into 
the sea. In the few months since the image 
had been taken, the front end of Kangerd- 
lugssuaq had disappeared. “It was here for 
more than 50 years,” Hamilton says. “And 
now it was gone.” 

Returning to the Arctic Sunrise, Ham- 
ilton found the graduate student who was 
working with him, Leigh Stearns, and 
asked her to return to the glacier with 
him. On the way, he was purposely vague 
about what hed seen; he still thought he 
might have missed something. Now, flying 
through the fjord a second time, Hamilton 
saw evidence of the disappeared glacier 
that he had missed earlier that morning. 
Along the sides of the fjord, like a ring on 
a bathtub, were icy smears that had been 
left on the rock when the glacier calved 
into the water. Higher up, he could see 
dirt mounds that suggested how high the 
missing glacier had risen. This section of 
Kangerdlugssuaq had vanished in only 
10 months - a pace most scientists had 
thought impossible. Perhaps the ice sheets 
weren't battleships, massive and inert, but 
catamarans, nimble, bending to the wind. 
The question now was, how fast were the 
glaciers moving? 

The answer, Hamilton knew, could 
have profound implications for the world’s 
coasts. A report being put together at 
the time by the U.N.’s Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change, a collection 
of the world’s leading climate experts, 
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estimated that global sea levels would 
rise no more than a foot and a half in the 
next century. But over the past five years, 
as more discoveries like Hamilton’s have 
emerged, those numbers have come to 
seem obsolete. “The estimates are now 
clustering around a rise in sea level of 
three feet by the end of the century,” says 
Richard Alley, a geoscientist at Pennsyl- 
vania State University - double the pre- 
vious estimates. “Nature has begun to 
resolve some of these arguments for us.” 
The new science indicates that by the end 
of the century, rising seas could turn as 
many as 153 million people into refugees. 
Most of New Orleans, and large swaths 
of Miami and Tampa, are likely to be un- 
derwater, along with some of the world’s 
largest cities: Manila, Lagos, Alexandria. 
A full quarter of the developing world’s 
coasts will be battered by more frequent 
hurricanes and tsunamis; roughly half 
of Bangladesh, a country of 160 million 
people, will be subject to regular flood- 
ing. If Hamilton was right, then within 
the ice sheets something truly cataclys- 
mic had begun. 

Flying over the water where Kang- 
erdlugssuaq once stood, Hamilton and 
Stearns found the new edge of the glacier, 
sliding furtively down between a pair of 
hills. Once the pilot spotted a stable land- 
ing spot and touched down, they worked 
quickly. With an electric drill, they bored 
a hole into the ice and dropped a pole into 
it, with a small GPS receiver mounted 
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on top. Then they flew off, found anoth- 
er steady landing spot and repeated the 
process. By the end of the afternoon they 
had installed six receivers along the gla- 
cier’s edge, enough to get an idea of the 
ice’s overall speed. 

Back on the ship, Hamilton collapsed 
onto his bunk, exhausted. Stearns opened 
her laptop and started downloading data 
from the monitors. When she was done, 
the speed was so implausible that she 
checked her calculations five times to 
make sure she had the math right before 
she showed her boss. Kangerdlugssuagq, 
when it was stable, moved toward the sea 
at a rate of about three miles a year. Now, 
Stearns’ calculation showed, it was mov- 
ing nearly nine miles. “It was faster than 
any glacier had ever been measured,” 
Hamilton says. “We hadn't thought gla- 
ciers could achieve those speeds.” The 
continent was shifting, the planet shrug- 
ging its shoulders, sending the edges of 
the ice sheet racing into the sea. 


II 
GLACIER 


OVER THE NEXT CENTURY, STRANGE AS 
it is to contemplate, the Earth’s surface 
will be forcibly reshaped by those parts 
of the planet that remain the most inac- 
cessible and the least understood. The ice 
sheets of Antarctica and Greenland are 
so barren and unbroken that they seem 
more like geometric abstractions than 


GLOBAL. MELTING 
= Glaciologist-Gordon Hamilton 
installs a GRSuhiton Greenland’s 

ngerdiugssuaq, the world’s 


fastest-moVing glacier: 
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continents. They impose on visitors a near- 
total sensory deprivation. Because there 
is virtually nothing living - no trees, no 
grass, no animals - there is nothing to 
smell. Even time is distended at the poles: 
Scientists are generally able to come only 
at the height of summer, when it is light 
for nearly 24 hours a day, and they find 
their workdays slipping later and later 
into the night. From the interior of an ice 
sheet, the arc of the horizon is so long and 
so constant that you stop fully registering 
the empty landscape, and you focus on 
the only things that change, which are the 
clouds. When one drifts past, you imagine 
it as a more permanent formation — a rock 
outcropping or a distant mountain. Three 
weeks or so on the ice sheet is as much 
of this isolation as most glaciologists can 
take, and so they race against that limit, 
science against time. 

Ice is a curiously fragile substance; the 
tiniest shifts in its surroundings — the 
temperature and pressure of the air, the 
salinity of the frozen water — can trigger 
fundamental transformations. “Much of 
the ice in the world is quite close to a phase 
change,” says Joel Harper, a professor of 
geosciences at the University of Montana. 
“It doesn’t take much to move it from solid 
to liquid.” At times, these changes can 
seem the product of the ice’s interior will. 
When a glacier, moving downhill, encoun- 
ters a small obstacle - a rock a few inches 
across — it simply melts, allowing it to 
pass over the stone, then refreezes on the 
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‘Lhe Mechanics of Catastrophe 


Scientists suspect that the world’s glaciers are held in place by huge ice shelves, which act like corks in a champagne 
bottle. As the shelves crash into the sea, the glaciers behind them are sliding out into the ocean at an alarming rate 





Erosion from above... 


Ca) Warming air melts the ice shelf, creating vast 
pools of “meltwater” on the surface. 


The pools act like hydraulic drills, burrowing 
into the shelf and lifting the ice sheet off its 
bedrock base. 
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.-.and also from below. 


© Warmer water from the ocean flows into 


cavities beneath the ice shelf, causing 
what's known as “basal melting.” 


©) The weakened ice shelf begins calving, 
with chunks breaking off into the sea 
as icebergs. 


5) Once the ice shelf is gone, there is 


~ nothing left to secure the glaciers behind 


it, which rush into the sea. 


downstream side. When it encounters a 
large obstacle — perhaps a boulder the size 
of a house - the ice deforms so that it can 
move around the rock like a syrupy liquid 
would. Years later, you can still see in the 
ice the marks of this change. 

Changes like these are almost never 
witnessed by humans; on the rare oc- 
casions when they are observed, they 
become legends, told and retold. Glaciol- 
ogists still talk about the moment in 1983 
when scientists on top of Variegated Gla- 
cier, in Alaska, watched the ice beneath 
their feet dissolving into a web of small 
stream in the space of a few minutes. In 
1995, Harper and his team drilled a bore 
hole into the ice in Alaska’s Worthington 
Glacier. A few nights later, they awoke to 
a rumble as loud as a 747; an unseen lake 
had quietly drained, migrated and then 


Contributing editor BEN WALLACE- 
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exploded through the bore hole, sending a 
geyser hundreds of feet into the sky. 

The ice sheets are such unique work- 
shops that glaciologists must invent their 
own tools and experiments each time they 
arrive. You can measure the speed of gla- 
ciers by tossing dark rocks onto moving ice 
and tracking them with surveying equip- 
ment from a nearby rock outcropping. 
You probe the interior of glaciers by jerry- 
rigging a jet of hot water (a home heater, 
a pressure pump and a long flexible hose) 
that drills down into the ice sheet, melting 
a perfect vertical bore hole. You track the 
snow that has accumulated, from one year 
to the next, by using a coffee can, a GPS 
and a length of wire. But technical discov- 
eries like these were lucky accidents, and 
they provided only partial glimpses along 
a glacier’s edge. No one knew what the en- 
tire ice sheet was doing; its most essential 
changes were hidden beneath those vast 
blocks of ice, unseen. 











Sources: 
NASA, NYU 


That began to change in 1978, when 
scientists sent a satellite hurtling 
around the Earth to map the extent of 
ice in Antarctica and Greenland — what 
was frozen and what was open sea. 
NASA engineers, working from a half- 
decommissioned rocket-launching base 
on a barrier island in eastern Virginia, 
also rigged an old naval patrol plane with 
lasers and GPS, to record how high the ice 
was at certain points and how far it ex- 
tended. By mapping the ice grid by grid, 
and tracking any changes over the years, 
they could begin to see, for the first time, 
the workings of the ice sheets. 

As the contours of climate change 
have started to come into focus, glaciolo- 
gists — a tiny band of scientists in a long- 
neglected field — have suddenly found 
themselves briefing Congress, consulting 
with the United Nations. Perplexed grad- 
uate students, stuck in the field in Green- 
land, were asked to educate visiting dig- 
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nitaries. The dawning realities of global 
warming made it evident that one of the 
gravest threats facing the planet depend- 
ed upon a field of science that most peo- 
ple had never even heard of. “How fast will 
the ice sheets lose their mass into the sea?” 
asks Peter Clark, a professor of geoscienc- 
es at Oregon State University. “That's the 
million-dollar question.” 

Searching for answers, scientists soon 
focused their attention on the largest gla- 
ciers, whose leading edges are hundreds of 
feet thick and many miles wide, floating 
mostly submerged in the water. Some gla- 
ciologists were beginning to believe that 
these ice shelves act like corks in cham- 
pagne bottles, keeping the gigantic rivers 
of ice behind them from flowing into the 
sea. If an ice shelf was somehow removed, 
they argued, the glacier behind it could 
slide out into the ocean, far more quickly 
and catastrophically than had been imag- 
ined. The data from the thinning glacier 
in Greenland was particular- 
ly alarming. “It looked like we 
might be loosening the cork,” 
says Bob Thomas, who ran the 
polar science research program 
for NASA. 

But most scientists dis- 
agreed with the cork theo- 
ry. The prevailing model held 
that if the ice shelves were re- 
moved, the glaciers behind 
them would stay in place, kept 
there by the friction between 
the ice and the rocky trough 
in which it sat. The question 
was impossible to resolve in 
the abstract, however, and so 
for years it just hung there as 
a hypothetical, a suggestion at 
the edges of science, a conver- 
sation point when glaciologists 
were in their second week in 
the desolate, frozen field and were looking 
for things to talk about. What was miss- 
ing was a test case - a place where the 
cork had been removed. Scientists doubt- 
ed that nature would ever provide a con- 
clusive demonstration. Then one day — in 
a dramatic display at the southernmost 
reaches of the planet — it did. 

IT] 
AIR 
THE ANTARCTIC PENINSULA IS A 
long, skinny curve of rock, and it reaches 
north toward the tip of Chile, like a gnarled 
finger beckoning you toward the pole. In 
October 2001, still spring on the peninsu- 
la, an Argentine glaciologist named Pedro 
Skvarca was on top of an ice shelf known 
as Larsen B doing fieldwork. Research 
in Antarctica imposes a special form of 
isolation; even in summer, scientists must 
surround their tents with snow banks to 
keep out the wind. The Argentines have 
a permanent base on the peninsula, and 
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Skvarca had spent more time on Larsen B, 
and knew it more intimately, than nearly 
any other scientist. 

Over the years, as he visited the ice 
shelf, Skvarca had watched the entire 
landscape change. Huge crevasses had 
opened up, rifts in the ice, the biggest 
among them visible from orbiting satel- 
lites. Skvarea found himself surrounded 
by meltwater, ponds of shimmering blue 
water up to 100 feet across. He could bare- 
ly get any work done safely: Each time he 
pitched a tent it filled with water. This 
year, the melting was far more extensive. 
The ponds were most numerous in the 
north, where the weather was warmest, 
but they had spread out across the entire 
ice shelf. If Larsen B was a cork, then it 
looked like it was about to come unstuck. 
When he returned to the Argentine base, 
Skvarea e-mailed several of his colleagues 
in the United States and Europe. “I think 
this is it,” he wrote. 


‘he new science indicates 
that melting glaciers 
COULD TURN 1553 
MILLION PEOPLE 
INTO REFUGEES. 
“Nature is resolving some 
of these arguments for us,” 
says one geoscientist. 





Scientists had been worried about this 
portion of the peninsula for years. Over 
the past half-century, temperatures in 
this part of Antarctica have leapt by five 
degrees, and wind speeds have increased 
by 15 percent. Climatologists believe that 
the amount of carbon in the atmosphere 
and the size of the ozone hole control the 
winds like a dial: The more we've warped 
the climate, the faster the winds blow. At 
Larsen B, the combination operated like 
a convection oven, baking the ice each 
summer and melting it from above and 
below. “The stronger winds push more 
warm air over the peninsula,” says John 
Turner, project leader for climate vari- 
ability and modeling with the British 
Antarctic Survey. “It’s been the nail in 
the coffin.” 

During the first week of March 2002, a 
few months after Skvarca sent his e-mail 
warning, Larsen B was obscured by clouds 
for several days; it was so overcast that or- 
biting satellites couldn't get a good image 
of the area. When the clouds parted, on 


March 5th, and the satellites could see 
through again, the scientists stared at the 
images in disbelief. Nearly two-thirds of 
Larsen B, an ice shelf the size of Delaware, 
had disappeared into the sea. The glaciers 
of the peninsula had come uncorked, al- 
tering the shape of Antarctica’s map in 
only a few days. “How rapidly and com- 
pletely Larsen B broke was beyond our 
imagination,” says Ted Scambos, lead sci- 
entist at the National Snow and Ice Data 
Center in Boulder, Colorado. 

Since then, scientists have pieced to- 
gether an extremely detailed model of 
how Larsen B shattered, bit by pains- 
taking bit. The ice shelf, they believe, 
was so profoundly weakened from years 
of melting that it would have taken only 
a small disturbance at the water line - 
likely a wave of precisely the right am- 
plitude - to rock the shelf back and calve 
off a long, narrow iceberg, sending it top- 
pling into the water. The splash of that 
first berg rebounded against 
the edge of the shelf, in waves 
as high as a tsunami, breaking 
off a second iceberg, along the 
cracks opened up by the water, 
and the second berg begat a 
third. “It’s like what happens 
in a mosh pit, where you have 
a chain-reaction feedback of 
energy,” says Doug MacAyeal, 
a geophysicist at the Universi- 
ty of Chicago who has studied 
Larsen B. Before long, a huge 
semicircle of water was rushing 
into the opening left behind by 
the ice shelf - moving inland 
at a rate of more than a dozen 
miles a day. “It looked like a 
giant disintegration machine 
had started eating into the ice 
sheet,” Scambos says. “Here 
was unequivocal evidence of 
something happening because of climate 
change — and I think it really seared a lot 
of people.” 

A few days later, at the end of March, a 
British research ship sailed to the edge of 
the harbor, still too choked with bergs to 
actually enter. From the deck, a group of 
oceanographers took in the scene: The col- 
lapse of Larsen B had left behind exposed 
ice cliffs hundreds of feet high, so blue 
and so precisely angled that they looked 
almost unnatural, as if they'd been cut by 
a giant buzz saw. The physics had been 
so intense that the ice was shattered into 
pieces as tiny as gravel. Humpback whales 
occasionally drifted into these waters, but 
the scientists, looking around, saw that 
the sea was packed with them, drawn 
by the reverberating energy of the col- 
lapse, breaching everywhere they looked. 
With Larsen B gone, it seemed that one 
of the most enduring questions in glaciol- 
ogy might now be solved: What happens 
when you remove an ice shelf? Would the 
large glaciers that had once snaked down 
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to Larsen B from the continent rush into 
the sea, like uncorked champagne? Or 
would they stay put, held in place by the 
rocks below? 

Satellites over Antarctica don’t work 
well in the lightless winter, so it took until 
the next spring — late October, early No- 
vember - for photos to appear. Soon scien- 
tists were rushing to get papers into print 
about the glaciers behind Larsen B. Satel- 
lites examining one of the main tributaries 
of the ice shelf, Crane Glacier, showed that 
not only had the edge of the glacier begun 
to race rapidly toward the ocean, but that 
the speedup was taking place much farther 
inland than expected. Even more remark- 
ably, the Hektoria Glacier, the largest river 
feeding ice into Larsen B, the largest had 
dropped in height by more than 80 feet in 
just six months. The leading edge of the 
glacier had slid out into the sea, its front 
decomposing from smooth ice to crunched, 
crevassed fragments, like stretching toffee. 
In more normal times, a drop in 
elevation of just a few feet had 
been considered big news. 

“What we were able to see at 
Hektoria and at Crane was that 
the ice shelves do, in fact, have 
a huge impact on the glaciers 
behind them,” says Scambos, 
who led one of the two scien- 
tific teams analyzing the data. 
“They are the Achilles’ heels of 
the ice sheet.” Nature, as glaci- 
ologists say, had provided the 
perfect experiment at Lars- 
en B and resolved the debate: 
Remove the ice shelves, and the 
glaciers behind them would go 
racing for the sea. 

Larsen B was, by geological 
standards, a vast formation of 
ice, but it is dwarfed by much 
larger ice shelves farther south, 
on the main part of the Antarctic conti- 
nent. Unlike Greenland, which holds a 
small society, Antarctica is a planetary 
lockbox, a third the area of the moon and 
nearly as remote; it only holds ice. The ice 
sheets on both sides of the continent con- 
tain huge amounts of ice that lay below sea 
level — in West Antarctica alone, enough 
to raise global seas by more than 10 feet. A 
single shelf — the Ross Ice Shelf, the world’s 
largest — is the size of France. “The lesson of 
Larsen B,” Scambos says, “is that if you re- 
move an ice shelf, then you will quickly tap 
deep into the center of the ice sheet.” 

Still, scientists weren't too worried that 
the glaciers behind the biggest ice shelves 
would rush into the ocean. Larsen B had 
been removed by sustained melting from a 
warmed atmosphere, a process almost im- 
possible to imagine further south, where 
air temperatures never warm past the 
freezing point. So Antarctica was safe. Or 
it was so long as nature, evolving, didn’t 
find some other way to remove the re- 
maining ice shelves. 
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IV 
OCEAN 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO SPEND MUCH TIME 
in the company of ice scientists before you 
notice a marked generational divide. Those 
older than 50 got into the field when you 
needed to be a mountaineer to conduct 
meaningful research — to travel to the 
globe's end, to stick a pole in the ground 
and to suffer through brutal weather while 
the data accumulated. But the most pro- 
found insights, over the past decade, have 
come from satellite data. “Remote sensing 
technology has become so powerful that it 
allows us to observe the ice sheets in ways 
that would be impossible to replicate in the 
field,” Eric Rignot, senior research scientist 
at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, says with 
a hint of triumph. The younger ice scien- 
tists seem less like explorers and more like 
mathematicians. The new aim is to builda 
computer model that more perfectly mim- 


“It looked like a giant 
disintegration machine 
WAS EATING INTO 
THE ICE SHEET? 
says a top ice scientist. “It 
was unequivocal evidence 
of climate change - and it 
scared a lot of people.’ 





ics the Earth; if you take 10 graduate stu- 
dents in glaciology, each of them will be 
eager to go into the field, but only two or 
three will have the mathematical brain to 
synthesize the data. The older ice scientists 
always thought about ice - where it forms, 
how it moves, its fundamental properties 
and underlying mechanics. The younger 
ones are trained to think in terms of cli- 
mate. And if you are thinking about the 
climate, you consider everything. 

David Holland, director of the Center 
for Atmosphere Ocean Science at New 
York University, falls firmly on the mod- 
ern side of this divide. Holland started out 
as an academic by building mathematical 
models of the movements of oceans, but 
slowly, over time, he found himself drawn 
to the rhythms of fieldwork - the adven- 
ture and the engineering challenge. Hol- 
land, who has a clipped Canadian accent, 
is ironic and contrarian. He grew up in 
Newfoundland, raw country strafed by the 
storms of the Labrador Sea; there are holes 
along the cragged coast where the same 











molecules of water have lain for hundreds 
of years, too dense and salty to get out. It is 
a place that impresses upon you the power 
of the ocean to shape the land and the so- 
ciety built there. 

In 2006, Holland got a call from Bob 
Thomas, who ran NASA‘ polar science di- 
vision. Something was bothering Thomas 
about the Jakobshavn Glacier in Green- 
land. Since scientists had documented 
the glacier’s speedup, the assumption had 
been that its cause was the warming cli- 
mate, which had melted pools of water on 
top of the ice sheet. That meltwater, the 
theory went, had drained through to the 
bottom of the ice and lifted the glacier off 
its rocky bed, sending it rushing to the sea, 
as slick and purposeful as a python. 

But Thomas had spent nearly a decade 
studying Jakobshavn, had noticed some- 
thing else. The glacier hadn't just sped 
up. The edge of it that lay in the water, the 
floating ice tongue, had thinned dramat- 
ically. At the time, thinning of 
a few feet a year was consid- 
ered remarkable. Jakobshavn 
was thinning by more than 
250 feet a year. The meltwa- 
ter alone couldn’t account for 
that much thinning. Something 
else must be helping to melt 
the glacier. What separated the 
ice tongue from the rest of the 
glacier, Thomas observed, was 
that it lay in the ocean. What 
if the key change hadn't hap- 
pened on top of the ice sheet but 
beneath it? What if the larg- 
er problem wasn't warm air 
attacking the ice sheet from 
above but the ocean swallow- 
ing it from below? 

NASAS satellites can’t pen- 
etrate salty water, so Thom- 
as couldn't see what was hap- 
pening underneath the glacier. Was there 
a way, he asked Holland, to get into the 
polar fjord off Disko Bay where Jakob- 
shavn’s thinning tongue was bathing, to 
measure the water there and to see if some- 
thing had changed? 

Holland and Thomas talked through 
the problem. Even in summer, the fjord is 
too clogged with icebergs for a ship to get 
in. Thomas suggested giving instruments 
to the natives who went out on the ice by 
dog sled, digging holes to fish for halibut. 

Holland had a better idea. In Ilulissat, 
a nearby town, he rented a helicopter and 
had the pilot fly over the fjord, dropping 
down low to clear a hole of ice with wind 
generated by the whirring rotors. Then, as 
the helicopter hovered 500 feet above the 
water, Holland leaned out the side and re- 
leased a small metal probe, the size of a 
can of Coke. Sometimes he missed the 
hole, and the probe stuck in the surface ice, 
its small parachute flopping in the wind. 
But when he managed to drop the probe 
into the water, it left an FM radio trans- 
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mitter on the surface before sinking to 
the bottom of the fjord, sending back tem- 
perature, salinity and depth readings as it 
went. Holland got the readings on his lap- 
top instantly. In most places in Greenland, 
he knew, the water was about 34.7 degrees. 
But everywhere he looked in the fjord, it 
was 37.9 degrees. “For a glacier,” Holland 
says, “that’s absolutely intolerable.” 

The unexpected thing about the oceans 
is that their movements are as regular and 
fixed as subway lines. The physics of the 
atmosphere conspire to sort water into 
giant bands called currents - each hun- 
dreds of feet deep and thousands of miles 
long — which share the same temperature 
and salinity. Like subway lines, ocean cur- 
rents may pass over or under one anoth- 
er, but the water inside one seldom mixes 
with another. When a buoy in Greenland 
detects that the water passing by is slight- 
ly saltier and slightly warmer than it has 
been for decades, it doesn’t just mean that 
some water has sloshed around in the bay. 
It means that something more fundamen- 
tal has changed: An entire subway line has 
moved. If Holland was right — if the ocean 
was responsible for melting Jakobshavn - 
then the threat extended far beyond Disko 
Bay. Warm air alone would never melt 
Antarctica. But if warmer water could find 
its way to Greenland and destroy the ice 
shelves, it could do the same in Antarcti- 
ca, the world’s great lockbox of ice. 

When he returned from Greenland at 
the end of the summer, Holland and some 
colleagues built a computer model to try 
to predict how much ice the warmer water 
from Disko Bay might melt. In each exper- 
iment, the model produced melting rates 
of more than 250 feet a year - the same 
amount of thinning that Thomas had ob- 
served by satellite. “Now we knew that it 
was the oceans that were driving the ice,” 
Holland says. “And the question became, 
what is driving the oceans?” 

That winter, by e-mail and phone, Hol- 
land and a few other scientists tried to find 
all the data they could on the waters around 
Disko Bay. When, precisely, had it gotten 
warmer? They had little luck. Then a Dan- 
ish oceanographer named Mads Riber- 
gaard mentioned another source of data. 
For two decades, as fishermen trawled for 
cod and shrimp along the bottom of the 
continental shelf in Western Greenland, 
as much as 2,000 feet below the surface, 
they had attached small sensors to their 
nets that measured temperature and sa- 
linity, and then returned the sensors to the 
Greenland Institute of Natural Resources, 
which was using the data to build a record. 
When Ribergaard and Holland assem- 
bled the data, they noticed a single, stun- 
ning change. During the early years of the 
program, the temperatures at the mouth 
of Disko Bay were steady, at about 34.7 
degrees. Then, in 1997, the temperature 
jumped, to 37.9 degrees, and stayed there. 
The next summer, the [Cont. on 78] 
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At the End of the World 


NASA says the ice sheet in Antarctica - which holds 91 percent 
of the world’s glacier ice - has thinned extensively over the past decade, 
surging into the sea at a dramatic rate 


. ‘ | IS wie Gea; 
The Antarctic Peninsula ee al ie 
Almost every ice shelf in the region — " 
is in retreat, and eight have fully or 
partly disintegrated. The largest - 
Larsen B - shattered in 2002 after 
several unusually warm summers. 
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Pine Island Glacier 


One of Antarctica’s largest rivers of 
ice - 190 miles long and 30 miles 
wide - has sped up by nearly 50 
percent. If it collapses, along with 
the nearby Thwaites Glacier, it could 
raise global sea levels by five feet. 
Much of Pine Island “could very well 
drain in our lifetime,” says NASA's 
Bob Bindschadler, the only scientist 
to ever set foot on the glacier. 


500 miles 
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Ross Sea 
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FROZEN OUTPOST 
Inatwo-month 
expedition last year, 
British scientists 
based at Pine Island 
Glacier (left) used a 
robot submarine to 
determine that the 

‘= | water beneath the ice 
is warming up. 
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Neil Young’s 
memory speaks 
— loudly — on 
the powerful, 
chaotic ‘Noise’ 


Neil Young 


Le Noise Reprise 
BY DAVID FRICKE 


ter Le Noise is Neil 

Young with eight 

new songs and 
| 


no band, accom- 

panying himself 
on — with maximum fuzz 
and electronics, manipulated 
by producer Daniel Lanois. The 
result is one of Young's weird- 
est studio records — and that’s 
saying something in a decade 
that includes the eco-opera 
Greendale and the chunky-rock 
songs about alternative fuel on 
Fork in the Road. 

Le Noise is also the most in- 
timate and natural-sounding 
album Young has made in a 
long time: just a songwriter 
making his way through a viv- 
idly rendered chaos of memoir, 
affection and fear. It’s as if you 
hear the songs on the verge of 
creation, the way Young first 
hears rhyme and noise in his 
head. On his current tour, 
where Young has played most 
of these songs, you can buy a 
T-shirt that reads I SAID SOLO 

. THEY SAID ACOUSTIC. Even 
with Lanois thickening and 
fucking with the atmospheres, 
Le Noise is as solo as it gets. 

That is not obvious at first. 
“Walk With Me” opens with ar- 
guing layers of iron jangle that 
sound like they barged in from 
Metallica’s Death Magnetic. 
The last minute is muddy-gui- 
tar drone and beeping sound 
effects, like bits of Young’s 1982 
hippie-Kraftwerk fling, Trans, 
dropped into one of the Crazy 
Horse-freakout codas on 1991's 
Weld. But earlier in the song, 
Young sings with chantlike 
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FROM THE 
NOTEBOOKS OF 


JONATHAN 
AMES 


| had my first colonic the other 
day, and for me, it was a dream 
come true. l’ve wanted a colonic 
for the last ten years, but | kept 
denying myself something | 
needed. | do the same thing with 
shoes—| can’t buy a new pair 
or have the soles replaced until 
I'm practically barefoot. But you 
can't treat your colon as shabbily 
as a pair of shoes, you can't leave 
it overnight with a cobbler, so | 
finally broke down and went to 
a colon hygienist in Manhattan. | 
envisioned my colonic as a sort 
of fall cleaning—a getting ready 
for the new school year, though 
I'm no longer in school. 

| should mention that the week 
before my appointment, | took a 
lot of fiber supplements and ate 
mostly fruits and vegetables. | 
was like a woman cleaning her 
house before the maid arrives. 

So the hygienist, a powerfully 
built former EMT with bricklayer 
hands, had me put on a medical 
gown in the tiny bathroom 
attached to his office. Then it 
was onto the bed, where | lay 
on my side with my back to him. 
He discreetly parted my gown, 
and for courage, | thought of 
my hero, Philip Marlowe, the 
great private detective, and how 
he could take a punch, and so 
then the hygienist inserted the 
lubricated tube and | screamed 
and my colonic began— 





To be continued... 
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force - “I feel your love/I 
feel your strong love/I feel 
the patience of uncon- 
ditional love” - like he’s 
testing variations on his 
theme. Then he gets spe- 
cific: “I lost some people I 
was traveling with/I miss 
the soul and the old friend- 
ship.” His voice is receding 
into the drone, but recent 
passings — like those of his 
friends and collaborators 
Larry “L.A.” Johnson and 
Ben Keith - cut through 
the din like heartbreak. 

The reflection is strong 
here. The riff in “Sign of 
Love” has the repetitive 
charge of “Cinnamon 
Girl”; there’s some “Mr. 
Soul” in the guitar hook 
of “Someone’s Gonna Res- 
cue You’; “Hitchhiker” is in 
the tradition of extended 
parables like “Crime in the 
City” — images of a life un- 
raveling and repaired that, 
at points, may be Young’s 
(“Then came paranoia, and 
it ran away with me”). 

But the most personal 
thing about Le Noise is the 
sense of a restless master 
caught in the pursuit of 
ideas, shaping their ex- 
pression. “Peaceful Val- 
ley Boulevard,” one of two 
acoustic-guitar songs, is a 
detailed American history 
lesson from Indian wars 
to electric cars. Yet in one 
line (“A mother screamed, 
and every soul was lost”), 
Young’s voice cracks on the 
peak note — an impulsive, 
moving flaw. 

And in “Love and War,” 
Young — his creaky whis- 
per and acoustic guitar 
buoyed by Lanois’ watery 
treatments — confesses an 
uncertainty hard to believe 
in one of rock’s most driven 
stars: “When I sing about 
love and war/I don't really 
know what I’m saying.” But 
then the conviction comes 
back. He only has that one 
way forward, through the 
music: “I sang in anger, hit 
another bad chord/But I 
still try to sing about love 
and war.” Le Noise is, ul- 
timately, an extreme sim- 
plicity: the sound of a man 
who won't give up. 


Key Tracks: “Love and War,” 
“Peaceful Valley Boulevard” 





Maroon 5's 
Big Pop 


Adventure 


L.A. quintet consult with pop guru, 
emerge with shiniest album yet 


Maroon 5 *** 


Hands All Over 4&M/Octane 





On Maroon 5’s third album, their already 
polished sound is burnished to a high- 
gloss glow. With producer Robert “Mutt” 
Lange — the guy behind AC/DC’s Back in 
Black, Def Leppard’s Pyromania and 
Shania Twain's biggest hits — at the helm, the dozen 
songs on Hands All Over are models of craftsmanship 
and efficiency, each clocking in at 





under four minutes and delivering ‘®Y Tracks: 
tchier than other bands’ Meet, OU" 
verses catc é é Erenittoass 


choruses. On “Misery,” the first sin- “stutter” 

gle, frontman Adam Levine floats his 

reedy tenor over a percolating groove. “I am in misery,” 
Levine sings. He doesn't sound so miserable, actually; 
he sounds like a skilled bandleader, guiding a well- 
oiled group through its paces. 

Levine's big influences are still Stevie Wonder, Mi- 
chael Jackson and the Police, but he stretches out, dip- 
ping into country (“Out of Goodbyes,” with harmonies 
from Lady Antebellum) and power pop (“Stutter”). The 
problem is, Hands isn’t half as fun as it should be. The 
title track is a big, silly arena-rock song reminiscent 
of Def Leppard: “Put your hands all over me,” Levine 
bellows over burly power chords, but Maroon 5 are too 
meticulous, a little too uptight, to make good on the 
song's party-hearty promise. Levine and crew could be 
blue-eyed-soul godheads, the 21st-century Hall and 
Oates. But they need to loosen up first. JODY ROSEN 


HIT MEN Levine 
‘Ci-lmelslemineliim (a8) 
litem f-lgele) sm, 
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Mavis Staples 
KKK, 


You Are Not Alone Anti- 
Wilco frontman brings out 
R&B queen’s shine 

For You Are 
Not Alone, 
gospel-soul 
legend Mavis 
Staples found 
an unlikely collaborator: 
Wilco’s Jeff Tweedy. As 
producer, Tweedy uses the 
template of Rick Rubin’s 
work with Johnny Cash: 
Get the star back to basics, 
remake a few old favorites 
and find some covers. Sta- 
ples’ voice is a rich, liquid 
wonder, and Tweedy’s pro- 
duction — thick with guitar 
tremolo — is faithful (some- 
times too much so) to her 
funk and gospel work with 
the Staples Singers. The 
highlights are Wilco-ish 
moments like “Creep Along, 
Moses,” a traditional tune 
doused in guitar noise. 
Staples isn't just a survivor. 
She's a great singer who is 
best when she gets to press 
onward, DOUGLAS WOLK 





Key Tracks: “Creep Along, 
Moses,” “You Are Not Alone” 


No Age *** 


Everything in Between 
Sub Pop 


Gnarly California noise 
band cleans up a little 


Imagine if 
Sonic Youth's 
noisy classic 
“Teen Age 
Riot” had 
been written by actual 
teenagers — high on hor- 
mones, petulant, giddy. 
That’s what you get from 
this L.A. art-punk duo, 
whose 2008 breakthrough, 
Nouns, turned SY’s oceanic 
drone into blurry bubble- 
gum. Their third album is 
their most conventionally 
songful. “Glitter” roughs up 
Toni Basil’s “Mickey” beat, 
and the plaintive, acoustic 
“Chem Trails” tries its 
hand at romance. It’s a dis- 
consolate vision of love, but 
also a welcome change of 
pace. JON DOLAN 





Key Tracks: “Glitter,” “Fever 
Dreaming,” “Chem Trails” 


BUY THESE 


CO d 4 
Robert Plant 


Band of Joy Rounder 
Led Zeppelin’s golden 
god is reborn as a rootsy 
force of nature. Plant 
shows striking versatil- 
ity, blasting through 
mandolin-dusted covers, 
scalding folk rockers and 
glittery dirges. 
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Robyn 

Body Talk PT 2 
Cherrytree 

The Swedish diva is as 
feisty as Pink, as beat- 
Savvy as M.I.A., and does 
better Eurodisco than 
Gaga. This EP is glori- 
ously wacked-out, with 
fuzzy sound effects anda 
Snoop Dogg cameo. 





Jenny and 
Johnny 

I’m Having Fun Now 
Warner Bros. 

indie-rock couple Jenny 
Lewis and Johnathan Rice 
are bards of the bummer, 
turning in harmony-laden 
power pop about hard 
times and bad romance. 


Linkin Park 
KKK 


A Thousand Suns 
Machine Shop/Warner Bros. 


Arena rap rockers try new 
styles with Rick Rubin 


“We're broken 
people living 
on the loaded 
gun, Linkin 
Park cry over 
clattering keyboards on 
lead single “The Catalyst,” 
which suggests a scream-y 
Depeche Mode. With Rick 
Rubin co-producing, the 
band embraces not just 
synth-pop clamor but also 
dancehall-style chants and 
U2’s grandiosity. It’s the 
sound of Linkin Park feel- 
ing their way toward a new 
identity, but their skill for 
melody is obvious. And on 
the rap-rock “Wretches and 
Kings,” they sound like a 
killer Linkin Park tribute 
band. JODY ROSEN 





ay 


Key Tracks: “Empty Spaces,” 
“The Catalyst” 
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John Legend 


and the Roots 
KKKK 


Wake Up! Columbia 


The soul-funk band of 
your dreams, plus politics 


John Legend 
is modern 
R&B’s classi- 
est male sing- 
er, bringing 
old-fashioned suavity to 
hip-hop soul; the Roots are 
the world’s most versatile 
(and maybe best) band. To- 
gether, they have made a 
brilliantly conceived and 
executed album, reviving 
music from the Nixon-era 
heyday of politically en- 
gaged R&B. Bustling 
through funk, Philly soul 
and gospel, taking on songs 
famous (Marvin Gaye’s 
“Wholy Holy”) and obscure 
(Mike James Kirkland’s 
“Hang on in There”), Leg- 
end and the Roots capture 
the old feeling of protest 
and uplift while updating 
the sound. They're not imi- 
tators - they're heirs. s.r. 


Key Tracks: “Hard Times,” 
“Wake Up Everybody” 


Junip ** *', 


Fields Mute 


Mesmerizing folk-pop 
swirl from José Gonzalez 


The folk pop 
of Swedish- 
Argentine 
singer José 
Gonzalez is 
seductive, especially his 
covers: See his gorgeous 
take on the Knife’s “Heart- 
beats.” But the music he 
makes with his old band is 
doubly so. Mostly dormant 
since 1999, Junip are hyp- 
notists. Gonzalez’s classical 
guitar and weightless tenor 
float over soul jazz, Afro- 
beat, Ethiopian funk and 
krautrock, and the lyrics 
touch on spirituality and 
self-realization. “Intuitive 
stories aren't easy to un- 
learn,” Gonzalez instructs 
on “Off Point.” But the 
grooves are all about losing 
yourself. WILL HERMES 


Key Tracks: “Off Point,” 
“Howl,” “Without You” 


ADVERTISEMENT 


GE CHRISTOPHER 





FROM THE 
NOTEBOOKS OF 


GEORGE 








CHRISTOPHER 


| went to Los Angeles recently 
on vacation, but | wrenched my 
back on the plane. Thankfully, 

a very attentive and comely 
stewardess In First Class took 
pity on me and discreetly slipped 
me two painkillers. | took one 
during the flight and saved 

the other. 

The next day, my back was 
still out and so | took the second 
painkiller and also smoked 
some medical marijuana, which 
a kind friend had left for me in 
an envelope at the front desk of 
my hotel. | then thought some 
exercise might be good for my 
back, so | rented a bicycle and 
rode along the famous Venice 
boardwalk. | was rather stoned 
and the ride was glorious—the 
glittering ocean, the Sahara- 
like sands, the endless bikini 
breasts, the fog-shrouded Malibu 
mountains reaching into the sea 
like the paws of a great God. 

Eventually, | lay down on the 
sand and closed my eyes. At 
first, as | rested, | felt a profound 
joy. Then the drugs must have 
turned on each other in my 
mind and | became aware of 
my utter isolation from all other 
human beings. Then a hand was 
reaching out of the sand and 
locking its cruel fingers around 
my neck. | couldn’t open my eyes 
or cry out for help and the hand 
wouldn’t let go— 


To be continued... 
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TOP SINGLES 








Elton John and 


Leon Russell 
KK Kk 
“if It Wasn’t for Bad” 


All major services 
Russell is an Oklahoma- 
bred singer who wowed 
John 40 years ago and 
later fell off the map. 
The lead track from their 
duets album is a wise- 
cracking lament, with 
John echoing Russell’s 
distinct nasal twang. The 
song transitions to an 
Electric Light Orchestra- 
style fantasia, before the 
keyboards take it all back 
to the chorus. The end 
result is both masterful 
and gratifyingly odd. 
WILL HERMES 


El Guincho 
, oe & ep 
“FM Tan Sexy” 


All major services 
Courtesy of Pablo 
Diaz-Reixa, a Barcelona 
resident and rhythm- 
drunk sample chef, this 
dance track suggests 
Animal Collective with a 
taste for Spanglish R&B. 
Pop a bottle of Cava for 
your papiand enjoy. w.H. 


LISTEN NOW! 


Hear these and 

more hot new 
tracks at rolling 
stone.com/songs. 
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Kings of Leon's Big 
Gospel-Rock Return 


Kings of Leon % ¥%¥%1/2 “Radioactive” kingsofleon.com 


Lesser men than the Kings of Leon 
might follow up an arena-rock block- 
buster like 2008's Only by the Night 
with a scrappy bid for street cred - 
something akin to the horny garage 
rock of their early days, perhaps. 

But the Followill boys have as much 
reverence for street cred as they do 
for wheat beer and William Tecumseh 
Sherman. The first single from their 
forthcoming fifth album is a rough 
beast that loads up on atmospher- 
ics without scrimping on ass-shaking 


potential or big, soulful ache. Caleb 
Followill dials up his bleary, ragged 
voice to Springsteen-level, growling 
about baptism and not forgetting 
your roots over a space-mountain jam 
that suggests the Allman Brothers 
produced by Brian Eno. A gospel swell 
appears toward the end of the song, 
upping the Jesus power. But as with 
everything the Kings of Leon do, the 
hot grind of the groove suggests that 
true redemption lingers in darker 
quarters. JON DOLAN 
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Kanye West 
KKK, 


“Devil in a New Dress” 
Leaked 


First he apologized to Tay- 
lor Swift. Now the contrite- 
Kanye trend continues 

on this bit of gorgeously 
swirling soul. Kanye 
confesses to being an 
asshole, then calls himself 
“the LeBron of rhyme.” 

A year ago that would’ve 
been a boast, now it’s an 
ironic wake-up call. —5.b. 


Mark Ronson 


feat. Spank 
Rock and Kyle 


Falconer ***'% 
“The Bike Song” Leaked 


Ronson delivers a breezy 
summer single just under 
the wire, pairing 
loose-limbed funk witha 
creamy tune about 
cruising through the city 
on two wheels - and 
refusing to grow up. 
CHRISTIAN HOARD 


Rihanna **'4 


“Only Girl (In the 
World)” Leaked 


“Love me like I'm a hot 
guy,” begins Rihanna. 
Sadly, the rest of the lyrics 
are less gender-bendingly 
strange, and the trance 
beat won't keep you in the 
club unless someone else 
is paying for the drinks. 4.p. 








ADVERTISEMENT 


MY FRIEND, JONATHAN AMES, PRETENDS TO BE A PRIVATE FOR WEAPONS, JONATHAN HAD HIS DELUSIONAL BRAVERY, 
DETECTIVE, BUT HE ACTUALLY GETS CASES. SO GEORGE GEORGE HAD A CHILD’S TOY, A UNICORN NAMED ‘JANET’, 
CHRISTOPHER AND I HELPED HIM ONE TIME CONFRONT A 
BLACKMAILER, BUT WE WERE A LITTLE STONED AND 
DIDN'T DO THAT WELL. 





AND I HAD A WINDSHIELD SCRAPER. 


TO BE CONTINUED... 
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Jamey Johnson: Epic 
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Country for Hard Times 
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e Ja mecy Joh nson 
1/5 


The Guitar Song Mercury 


Jamey Johnson's fourth al- 
bum opens in a bar, the sing- 
er talking to a workingman. 
When Johnson offers him a 
drink, the guy orders a dou- 
ble, then puts the singer’s problems in per- 
spective. “It may be lonely at the top,” he 
says, “but it’s a bitch at the bottom.” 
Johnson’s 2008 breakthrough, That 
Lonesome Song, established him as an heir 
to “outlaws” like Waylon 
Jennings and Merle 
Haggard. The Guitar 
Song aims even higher, 
with 25 tracks that take 
the pulse of a country hitting the skids 
and a country singer hitting the big time. 
The first disc is called the “Black Album,” 
and black it is — like coal dust. “These are 
sad times/World-gone-mad times,” croons 
Johnson on “Even the Skies Are Blue.” 
On “Heartache,” he sings from the point 


Key Tracks: 
“Lonely at the 
Top,” “Macon,” 
“California Riots” 


~~" . , : 
Al Workingman’s 


blues: Johnson 





tion. As a storyteller, Johnson is not short 
on ambition. 

Musically, Johnson is happy to mess 
with tradition. “By the Seat of Your Pants,” 
from the more upbeat “White Album,” 
rides a funky Stevie Wonder-style key- 
board riff, and there’s honky-tonk jamming 
throughout the album. Johnson isn’t trying 
to appeal to everyone. “California Riots” is 
Johnson's “Okie From Muskogee,” a state- 
ment of Southern allegiance that imagines 
an unspecified Golden State uprising: gays 
vs. fundamentalists, legal-weed fans vs. 
teetotalers - who knows? It’s a bit reaction- 
ary. But like the entire set, it rings true to 





of view of country music’s defining emo- 


Michael Franti 
and Spearhead 


The Sound of Sunshine 
Capitol/Boo Boo Wax 
Hip-hop/jam-rock radical 
gets pop shine 

“They can 
take away my 
job but not my 
friends,” sings 
Michael Fran- 
ti on his new disc, which 
suggests a musical activist’s 
job - especially in hard 
times — is about celebration 
as much as agitation. Com- 
ing after a hit single (“Say 
Hey [I Love You]”) and a 
near-fatal ruptured appen- 
dix in 2009, Franti’s most 
poppy album yet is full of 
reggae hybrids and his best 
stab at arena rock: “Tll Be 
Waiting,” with a riffflipped, 
hip-hop-style, from U2’s 
“Bad.” Franti owes the 
Irishmen some pints. w.n. 


er 


Key Tracks: “The Sound of 
Sunshine,” “I'll Be Waiting” 


Maximum 


Balloon l/y 


Maximum Balloon 
DGC/Interscope 
TV on the Radio sound 
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Even dysto- 
pian rock 
dudes need to 
shake it some- 
times. For his 
solo debut, Dave Sitek adds 
schwing to his smeared 
synths and swarming gui- 


tars, while an A list of New 


York voices rock midtempo 
goth-soul beats. TV on the 
Radio bandmates Tunde 
Adebimpe and Kyp Ma- 
lone are here, as is born- 
again disco diva Karen O, 


who gets Donna Summer-y 


on “Communion.” For 
“Apartment Wrestling,” Si- 
tek enlists dance-rock OG 
David Byrne. It sounds like 
Talking Heads, as well it 
should. W.H. 


Key Tracks: “Communion,” 
“Shakedown” 
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one man’s unshakable vision. witt HERMES 


Trey Anastasio 
Band 


TAB at the TAB 
Rubber Jungle 
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The septet 
Trey Anasta- 
sio tours with 
between 
Phish gigs are 
about as chops-heavy as his 
regular band, as this At- 
lanta gig shows. Anasta- 
sio’s guitar rips (natch), and 
the horn section adds nice 
R&B color. But the reggae- 
fied “Windora Bug” is 
stoned and drooling, and 
it’s unclear why Anastasio 
is moonlighting in a role so 
similar to his main one. He 
hands off vocals to trum- 
peter Jennifer Hartswick 
for a cover of Led Zep’s 
“Black Dog” — a small sur- 
prise on a collection that 
could use more. W.H. 


Key Tracks: “Alaska,” 
“Black Dog,” “Sand” 
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20 LEGENDARY BEATLES 
PERFORMANCES 


Including 

“| WANT TO HOLD YOUR HAND,” 
“SHE LOVES YOU,” 

“TICKET TO RIDE” and 
“YESTERDAY” 


2-DVD set re-mastered 
in 5.1 audio featuring 
4 full-length shows, 
original commercials 
and bonus footage 
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LE MOISE 


NEIL YOUNG 
THE EXPLOSIVELY INTIMATE NEW ALBUM 
PRODUCED BY DANIEL LANOIS 


AVAILABLE 9/28 
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The New iPods: 
What You Need 


to Know 





4 iPod Nano $129 for 868, $179 for 1668 

The new Nano has a touch screen and is almost 50 percent 
smaller, and it goes back to its roots as a music player, ditching 
the video camera, speaker and built-in mic of its predeces- 

sor. The highlights: playlists that are easy to create on the fly, 
Genius mixes and an FM radio you can pause. 








4 iPod Shuffle ¢.9 


The Shuffle also takes a welcome step back, restoring the 
on-board buttons. (Bonus: This makes it compatible with all 
headphones.) You can get them in only one size now (2GB), 
but the price has gone down $10, and the battery now gives 
you 15 hours of music playback. 





4 iPod Touch §229 

The big story here is the nonmusic features: HD video record- 
ing, ultrasharp display and a built-in mic for Wi-Fi video calls. 
But it’s still the sexiest and most versatile music player out 
there without a cellphone contract. The latest iteration is fast- 
er and thinner, and the battery now lasts for up to 40 hours. 
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David Bowie 
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Station to Station (Special 
Edition) Virgin/EMI 


Bowie’s zonked 1976 master- 
work gets even bigger 


The whole sordid 
_—_ story of Seventies 
ud rock is in the 
grooves of Sta- 
tion to Station: 
London's prettiest pop star 
moves to L.A., samples the lo- 
cal chemicals, loses what’s left 
of his mind and starts calling 
himself the Thin White Duke. 
He ends up on Soul Train fum- 
bling the words to “Golden 
Years.” This zonked-out space- 
funk epic could be Bowie’s 
greatest album, even if he can 
barely remember making it. 
The reissue adds the legendary 
Nassau Coliseum show of 
March 1976. When Bowie cov- 
ers the Velvet Underground’s 
“I'm Waiting for the Man” and 
yelps about “$26 in my hand,” 
you know that wouldn't cover 
his drug budget for the next five 
minutes. But he still sounds 
unstoppable. ROB SHEFFIELD 








Key Tracks: “Station to Station,” 
“TVC 15,” “Stay” 


Freddie Gibbs 
KK KI/ 


Str8 Killa No Filla (No DJ) 
Decon 

Newcomer shows why he may 
be rap’s next big thing 


The most fear- 
some figure to 
come out of Gary, 
Indiana, since Joe 
Jackson, Freddie 
Gibbs is a former freight-train 
robber who is poised to become 
rap’s next big thing. He’s gener- 
ated heat with mixtapes like 
this one, which shows his tech- 
nical gifts and suggests a nim- 
bler 50 Cent. Rhyming about 
gunplay and the crack trade, he 
maintains his badass mien so 
thoroughly it can be tough to 
tell if he’s having fun. But when 
he glides over the beat to Masta 
Ace’s 1995 classic “Born to Roll” 
or drops acrobatic rhymes on 
the Dirty South-style “In 
My Hood,” he sounds str8 im- 
pressive. 





CHRISTIAN HOARD 


Key Tracks: “Born 2 Roll,” “In My 
Hood,” “Crushin’ Feelin’s” 





The 25th 
Anniversary Rock 
& Roll Hall of 


Fame Concerts 
KK KKK Time Life 


Last October, one of the most 
impressive lineups in rock history took the stage 
at Madison Square Garden to commemorate the 
25th anniversary of the Rock and Roll Hall of 
Fame. Over two nights, U2, Bruce Springsteen, 
Metallica, Stevie Wonder, Aretha Franklin, Jeff 
Beck and Crosby, Stills and Nash played their 
hits, jammed with each other and backed up 
singers like Mick Jagger, Sting and Lou Reed. The 
performances spanned 11 hours, leaving HBO 
with the unenviable task of cutting the shows 
down to a mere four hours of TV. This three- 
disc set includes the original HBO broadcast - 
with jaw-dropping highlights like Bono, Mick 
Jagger and Fergie’s reimagining of “Gimme 
Shelter” - plus an extra DVD of moments previ- 
ously available only on low-quality YouTube 
clips. (You know a concert is special whena 
ferocious cover of the Clash’s “London Calling” 
by Bruce Springsteen and the E Street Band 

and Tom Morello is consigned to the bonus 
disc.) Amazingly, there were still a few great 
moments that didn’t make the cut here, like 
when Springsteen and Billy Joel tackled “You 
May Be Right” and “Only the Good Die Young,” 
and Metallica took on “You Really Got Me” with 
Ray Davies. With a concert like this, too much is 
never enough. ANDY GREENE 
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TOGETHER AT 
LAST Bono and 
Jagger onstage 

last fall 


The 4 Complete Ed 
Sullivan Shows 
Starring the Beatles 
Kk kk 

Sofa Entertainment/UMe 


On February 9th, 1964, the 
Beatles performed on Ed Sullivan 


before a then-record 73 million viewers - the kind 
of seismic pop-cultural event that doesn’t hap- 
pen anymore. They were on Sullivan three more 
times; by the last, in September 1965, their distinct 
personalities emerged: John Lennon wails “Help!” 
while Paul McCartney sings “Yesterday” solo. 

This two-DVD set has the four broadcasts in their 
entirety, down to the melodramatic Anacin com- 
mercials. Seeing the Fabs perform next to the tame 
comics and cheesy Broadway acts underscores just 


how out-of-this-world they were. 


BARRY WALTERS 


‘BAND OF JOY - 
follows the intimate, 


~ moodyvibe of his Grammy” 
winning RAISING SAND, but 
mm the songs are more powerful... 


-Rolling Stone 


PRODUCED BY 
ROBERT PLANT & BUDDY MILLER 
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INSIDE JOBS 
Ben Affleck gives 
pointers to Jon 
Hamm (above). 
Casey Affleck 

felt g-lei dw ler-leltiinl 
Phoenix. 
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The Town l/y 


Ben Affleck, Jon Hamm 


: 
ror A mom A ee 
Directed b y Ben Al 


BEN AFFLECK, WHOSE ACT- 
ing can go from real good 
(Hollywoodland) to gag-me 
(Gigli), showed what he could 
do as a director in 2007's Gone 
Baby Gone, meaning craft a 
gritty crime saga minus the 
slime of mainstream formu- 
la. Now Affleck, 38, kicks it 
up a notch with The Town, a 
gripping human drama dis- 
guised as a blazing heist film 
that comes on like gangbusters. 
His kid brother, Casey Affleck, 
35, handled the acting in Gone 
Baby Gone. But with Casey off 
making his directing debut 
with I’m Still Here (see right), 
Ben takes the star spot in The 
Town as Doug MacRay, a Bos- 
ton bank robber whose daddy 
(Chris Cooper, stingingly good 
in just one scene) is now in pris- 
on for doing the same thing. 
Doug and his crew, including 
Gloansy (the Irish-American 


2S, acti ry} 


ots as directors 


The Brothers 
Affleck at Bat 


g sib in os 


5~ Ben 


By Peter Travers 


hip-hop MC Slaine), Desmond 
(Owen Burke) and the hothead- 
ed Jem (Jeremy Renner), prowl 
the streets of Charlestown (the 
Boston nabe that has bred more 
bank robbers than anywhere 
in the U.S.) like the homeboys 
they are. On jobs, organized 
by the deceptively benign Fer- 
gie Colm (the ever-superb Pete 
Postlethwaite), the gang mem- 
bers wear masks (they look par- 
ticularly fetching as nuns). 

The Massachusetts-bred Af- 
fleck shoots on location and 
gives the movie a lived-in feel 
that Gloansy would call “au- 
thenticious.” But atmosphere 
alone wouldn't cut it if the deft 
screenplay Affleck wrote with 
Peter Craig and Aaron Stockard 
didn’t dig past cliché to touch a 
raw nerve. The emotional heat 
hits sizzle when Doug falls for 
Claire (Rebecca Hall), a bank 
manager his crew took hostage 
and then released. Jem, think- 
ing Claire knows something, 
wants her dead. Doug wants 
her to live with him in the hope 
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that the career in pro hockey he 
screwed up with drugs can find 
fresh form inside the law. 

Affleck and Hall make this 
unlikely love story palpably 
moving. And Renner (The Hurt 
Locker) is dynamite — he radi- 
ates ferocity and feeling. Af- 
fleck excels with actors, from 
a very un-Gossip Girl Blake 
Lively as the trashy townie to 
Mad Men’s Jon Hamm, who to- 
tally aces it as Frawley, an FBI 
agent with as many kinks as 
the perps he chases. For viscer- 
al impact, Affleck really steps 
up to the plate with the climax 
- a sensational heist at Fenway, 
Boston’s baseball mecca. It’s 
fair to say that Affleck knocks 
it out of the park. 


I'm Sull Here 

1/2 
Joaquin Phoenix 
Directed by Casey Affleck 
CASEY AFFLECK, WHOSE 
acting has won him an Oscar 
nomination for The Assassi- 








nation of Jesse James by the 
Coward Robert Ford, makes 
his directing debut with a riv- 
eting experiment. It’s a specu- 
lative documentary about 
his brother-in-law Joaquin 
Phoenix, who quit movies in 
2008 to become the bearded, 
pudgy rapper JP that David 
Letterman teased unmerci- 
fully on TV. I’m not sure I be- 
lieved a word of this film. Ac- 
tors who melt down on camera 
are usually, well, acting. But I 
couldn't take my eyes off I’m 
Still Here. Affleck’s provoca- 
tive, postmodern take on JP 
as half-joke, half-victim is the 
damnedest plunge into the 
dark heart of our “reality” cul- 
ture since Sacha Baron Cohen 
invented Borat. My guess is it'll 
knock you sideways. 


THE TRAVERS TAKE 
iy Get news, reviews and 

a chance to take your 
own shot at Hollywood at 
rollingstone.com/travers. 
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THERE’S MORE KILLER SUS- 


pense and shocking intimacy in 
this one-of-a-kind documenta- 
ry than you'll find in a dozen 
thrillers. You'll laugh hard and 
cry too. Don't let anyone, espe- 


cially critics, spoil this story of 


Nev Schulman, 24, a New York 
photographer who strikes up 
a Facebook relationship with 
an eight-year-old Michigan 
girl and her family, including 
a hottie stepsister. When Nev 
decides to visit, accompanied 
by his brother Ariel, Henry 
Joost and their DV cameras, 
the film unravels its secrets. 
You'll be talking about this one 
for weeks. 


Jack Goes 


Boating 
Philip Seymour Hoffman 


Directed Dy Hoffman 
MAKING HIS DEBUT BEHIND 
the camera, Oscar winner Phil- 
ip Seymour Hoffman directs 
like he acts, with a sharp eye 
for the small details that cut to 
the soul of a character. It’s the 
perfect approach to this ten- 
derly funny and touching love 
story about Jack (Hoffman), 
a New York limo driver who 
lacks a way with the ladies. 
His fellow driver Clyde (John 
Ortiz) presses his wife, Lucy 
(Daphne Rubin-Vega), to ar- 
range a date with her co-work- 
er at a Brooklyn funeral parlor. 
That would be Connie (a ter- 
rific Amy Ryan), a bruised ro- 
mantic who doesn’t want any 
more scars. When Connie tells 
Jack shed like to go boating 
and have a man cook for her, 
he starts taking lessons. That’s 
it. Based on the Bob Glaudi- 
ni play that Hoffman direct- 
ed, the movie stays alert to the 
dreams and disappointments 
of four average people on an 
emotional roller coaster. It’s a 
sublimely acted movie, hilari- 
ous and heartfelt. 


Never Let Me Go 
1/5 


Carey Mulligan, Keira 
Knightley, Andrew Garfield 
Directed by Mark Romanek 
HERE’S A MOVIE YOU CAN’T 
get out of your head, a sci-fi 
horror story with the seductive 


4 


allure of a classic romance. In 
filming Kazuo Ishiguro’s 2005 
novel Never Let Me Go. direc- 


tor Mark Romanek (One Hour 


Photo) maintains the fragile 
mystery with a cinematic pull 
all his own. The children at 
Hailsham, a British board- 
ing school, are being raised 
in what appears to be a paral- 
lel universe for a special mis- 
sion they barely understand. 
One of them, Kathy, played 
with implosive grit and grace 
by the astonishing Carey Mul- 
ligan, narrates the tale, tell- 
ing us what happens when she 
and her friends - Tommy (An- 





drew Garfield), whom Kathy 
loves, and Ruth (a quicksilver 
Keira Knightley), who steals 
him from her - join the oth- 
ers in the Cottages. I'll say no 
more, except to praise the vi- 
sual skill with which Romanek 
creates this world, the deli- 
cate power of Alex Garland’s 
screenplay, and the stellar per- 
formances. Garfield (the new 
Spider-Man) is mesmerizing. 
His scenes with Mulligan are 
heartbreakingly poignant. 
Ignore complaints that these 
lost children don’t earn our 
sympathy because they don't 
rage against the machine that 


created them as expendables. 
Think instead of how many 
times you've resigned yourself 
to a skewed sense of duty pro- 
moted by others. The melan- 
choly attached to the imperma- 
nence of life and love suffuses 
this film, making it memorably 
haunting and hypnotic. 


Easy A 1/2 
Emma Stone 


» * 4 : os e*ht 
lirected by Will Gluck 


ALICIA SILVERSTONE HIT 
it big updating Jane Austen’s 
Emma to high school in Clue- 
less. Easy A, a teen comedy 
loaded with killer laughs, does 
the same trick with Nathaniel 
agrees The Scarlet Let- 

r. Director Will Gluck plugs 
in ite wire Emma Stone (Zom- 
bieland) as Olive, a good girl 
faking it as an easy lay to...ah, 


just see the movie. The jokes 


are hit-and-miss. But Stone 
is one sassy babe and a break- 
out star who nails every zing- 
er and brings genuine warmth 
to her scenes with her parents, 
played by the priceless Patricia 
Clarkson and Stanley Tucci. 
You mean girls can eat it. 
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[Cont. from 67] speedup at Jakobshavn 
had begun. “To see a graph like that is very 
rare in ocean science,” Holland says. 

Holland looked more closely at the data 
set. He could see in the records that this 
pulse of warm water had crept north dur- 
ing the summer of 1996. This was, he 
knew, a branch of the Gulf Stream called 
the Irminger Current - very heavy, very 
warm water that usually cycled back into 
the North Atlantic far south of Disko Bay. 
But in 1997 something had changed; in- 
stead of turning back, this pulse of warm 
water had crept along the Greenland 
Shelf, farther and farther north. In other 
places in the fisheries data, you could see 
oblique references to this pulse: One spe- 
cies of cod, which favored warmer wa- 
ters, began appearing in unprecedented 
numbers up the coast, and another spe- 
cies, which prefers the cold, was retreat- 
ing. Something had changed the Irminger 
Current. 

There is an international set of weather 
data that has been building for 50 years, 
composed of wind patterns collected by 
ships crisscrossing the sea and weath- 
er balloons launched at airports. Scien- 
tists have subjected this data to a rigorous 
analysis, plugging it into massive comput- 
ers to build a model of the Earth’s wind 
field over time. It is a clean model, beauti- 
ful in its simplicity, the best that climatol- 
ogists can construct. Among many other 
features, it provides a record of the North 
Atlantic Oscillation, a mysterious element 
of the climate that governs the power of 
the winds that blow across the North At- 
lantic, from west to east: For 10 years or 
so, those winds will be strong, and then in 
the course of a month, they will inexplica- 
bly shift to weak and may stay that way for 
another decade. 

It took Holland only a few minutes of 
paging through the records to discover 
what he was looking for. In December 1995, 
the oscillation changed, and the winds sud- 
denly shifted from strong to weak. By the 
next summer, the Irminger Current had 
crawled so far north that it was just outside 
Disko Bay. The summer after that, the ice 
at Jakobshavn was racing for the sea. “It’s 
all right there,” Holland says. “That’s how it 
works. The atmosphere controls the ocean. 
The ocean controls the ice. You could see it 
right in front of you.” 

On a recent afternoon, Holland sat in 
his office at NYU, overlooking Washington 
Square Park. He had just come back from 
a month in Antarctica, where he had gone 
hoping to install a weather station and 
some GPS devices on Pine Island Glacier, 
one of the continent’s largest rivers of ice, 
already moving rapidly through its basin, 
already thinning at its edges. It had been 
a frustrating trip. Antarctica is a compli- 
cated logistical operation, run by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the U.S. 
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military, and day after day Holland had 
sat at an airfield, waiting for a flight to the 
glacier’s edge. One day the planes couldn't 
fly because of the storms. The next, a fuel 
pump was broken, and they had to wait 
for new parts. Then the pilots had to take 
a rest day. After a month of waiting, Holl- 
and wound up spending only four hours on 
Pine Island Glacier. 

The experience made him sensitive to 
the limits of polar exploration. As he sees 
it, the oceans themselves are resistant to 
clear descriptions of cause and effect, and 
some of the most essential questions re- 
main shut inside black boxes: How fast 
does the wind blow in the seas that sur- 
round Antarctica? How will ocean cur- 
rents respond to the changing climate? 
We don't know, because the effort to fig- 
ure it out has been spotty; too many of 
the critical spots in Antarctica haven't 
even been mapped. If we took the problem 
seriously, Holland thinks, then science 
wouldn't be delayed a year because a plane 
in Antarctica had a broken fuel pump, the 


=< Lhe edge of Larsen B, 
at ter earlPtwo-thirds.of 
it.crashed into the sea, 


scientists stranded in a base camp, anx- 
iously watching the winds. 

“Let me show you this,” Holland says. 
He has Google Earth up on his computer 
screen, and he rotates the satellite photos 
so we are looking at a tiny outcropping on 
the coast of Antarctica. “This is called Sulz- 
berger Ice Shelf, after the publisher of The 
New York Times,” he says. “We know there's 
warm water here, warm enough to kill an 
ice shelf.” He traces his fingernail across 
the screen, to the right. “Thirty miles away 
is the Ross Ice Shelf - the largest in the 
world,” he says. If it were to flow into the 
ocean, the Ross would release enough ice 
to alter the shape of the world’s map. 

There are two alternatives at the Sulz- 
berger shelf, Holland explains. “Either 
the warm water stays where it is,” he says, 
“or the warm water moves. You could say, 
‘The warm water's been there a long time, 
and it hasn’t come in yet, so it’s unlikely, 
On the other hand, we are changing the 
ocean’s circulation in ways that we don't 
understand and whose consequences we 
aren't prepared for.” The unique feature 


of Antarctica, he points out, is that much 
of the ice lies on bedrock that has always 
been beneath sea level. “It’s a question,” he 
says, “of whether the ocean wants its ter- 
ritory back.” 


VLOAST 


IN 1981, A GLACIOLOGIST AT THE UNI- 
versity of Maine named Terry Hughes 
was examining the data that had emerged 
from the first, crude attempts to map Ant- 
arctica, and in particular its more vulner- 
able part. The West Antarctic Ice Sheet, 
these surveys found, contained three large 
drainage basins. Two of them ended in 
vast ice shelves, thick fists of ice as big as 
countries, which acted as corks, limiting 
the rate at which the interior of the con- 
tinent flowed out into the oceans. But the 
ice shelf at the third portal, the Amunds- 
en Sea Embayment, was very weak — nota 
broad fist of ice but a few skinny knuckles 
jutting out above the waterline. Hughes 
published a paper pointing this out, and 
he called the area the “weak underbel- 
ly” of West Antarctica. If climate change 
were ever to disintegrate Antarctica, he 
theorized, it would begin at the Amund- 
sen Sea, by releasing the largest glacier 
that flowed into it, the Pine Island Glacier. 
This, he thought, this was the place. 

For more than a decade, Pine Island 
has been accelerating, and it is now rac- 
ing toward the sea: 2.6 miles a year, 38 
feet a day, more than a foot an hour, 10 
times the rate of the other large Antarctic 
glaciers. Because of these speeds, Pine Is- 
land is the first of the great Antarctic gla- 
ciers to begin disappearing. And so, slow- 
ly, glaciologists have begun to incline their 
attention here, to look, in Pine Island, for 
hints of how much of Antarctica might 
be at risk. 

Pine Island Bay was named for an ex- 
ploratory naval ship that was sent to Ant- 
arctica to help map the Amundsen Sea 
coast in 1947. The storms here are so reg- 
ular and so violent that only one scien- 
tist has walked on the floating edge of the 
glacier: a NASA glaciologist named Bob 
Bindschadler, who touched down three 
Januaries ago on snow so tightly packed 
that the airplane's skis, as they carved a 
momentary runway, left almost no mark. 
(“As close to concrete as any snow I've ever 
stood on,” Bindschadler recalls.) It was an 
impossibly still day, barely any wind at all. 
He spent 20 minutes on the glacier, then 
had to leave. The weather was too rough 
for another landing, and neither he nor 
anyone else has been back since. The basin 
that flows into the glacier is very deep and 
holds enough packed snow to raise glob- 
al sea levels dramatically on its own, were 
the glacier to melt. Bindschadler thinks 
that much of Pine Island might “very well 
drain within our lifetime.” 

The accelerated melting in Antarcti- 
ca has been discovered so recently, and 
its trajectory remains so hard to discern, 
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that the estimates of sea-level rise still 
have a broad gap between the best- and 
worst-case scenarios. Some conservative 
predictions suggest that global seas will 
rise two feet by 2100. But if Pine Island 
Glacier drains completely, that alone will 
raise the seas another nine inches. Esti- 
mates that include other vulnerable gla- 
ciers in Antarctica put the total rise in sea 
levels at more than six feet. Pine Island is 
the pivot, the point at which the scenari- 
os diverge into best and worst, and the fu- 
ture comes into clearer relief. 

Every geographic section of ocean is 


composed of fat belts, different kinds of 


water layered neatly on top of one anoth- 
er, arranging themselves by gravity. In 
the Amundsen Sea, the shallowest water 
is very cold; some of it, which has just 
melted off the ice sheet, is nearly as fresh 
as stream water. But the deepest waters, 
more than 1,800 feet below the surface, 
are both saltier and warmer. Bindschadler 
says it is this water — at some places more 
than five degrees above the freezing point 
— that “is killing the ice sheet.” 

Some scientists believe that Pine Island 
Glacier has been thinning for 50 years; 


that the ice on the underside of Pine Is- 
land Glacier was anchored to a ridge near 
the mouth of the bay. But the Autosub had 
made its way 30 miles inland, probing 
along the base of the glacier. The ice wasn't 
anchored to the ridge at all; the glacier 
had come unstuck, and was floating. That 
meant the warm water in the bay wasn't 


just lapping against the edge of the ice 


shelf but attacking the glacier’s underbel- 
ly. What’s more, Jenkins found, the water 
under the ice sheet was too warm to have 
been sitting there for years — it must be the 
result of warmer currents from the north 
being driven into the bay over and over 
again. “You couldn't just have had a one- 
time input of warm water onto the conti- 
nental shelf, sometime long ago,” Jenkins 
says. “We think this process is repeating 
itself regularly.” 

If you were to stand on a particular spot 
along the Antarctic coast for a day, or a 
week, you wouldn't always feel the wind 
blowing in any particular direction; the 
atmosphere is a chaotic system of storms, 
sudden and unpredictable, their dispers- 
ing energies sending air in every direc- 
tion. But over time, it is possible to see a 


Something had changed: Fish that favor 
warmer waters began appearing in 
unprecedented numbers off Greenland. 


all that’s known for sure is that it’s been 
getting thinner for at least 15 years. “We 
knew the ice was thinning, and we knew 
the ocean water in front of it was warm,” 
says Adrian Jenkins of the British Antarc- 
tic Survey. “But the ocean cavity beneath 
the ice was a black box, and to understand 
what is going to happen to the glacier, and 
what will happen to sea level, we needed 
to somehow see inside.” 

Few scientists have ever managed to 
get into Pine Island Bay; so much of the 
water remains frozen from one year to the 
next that it takes a warm and lucky sum- 
mer to make the sea passable. But Jen- 
kins got in two summers ago, on an Amer- 
ican icebreaking vessel. He brought with 
him a torpedo-shaped remote-controlled 
submarine called the Autosub and, three 
miles from the edge of the glacier, lay it 
quietly into the cold sea. The sub dove 
and began to make its way toward the 
glacier, quickly losing contact with Jen- 
kins and his team. Thirty hours later, they 
heard a series of beeps on their receiver 
- the Autosub had completed its circuit. 
Jenkins’ team sent a signal directing it to 
resurface. A few tense minutes later, the 
sub breached the surface, like a tiny, sleek 
whale, and the crew brought it onboard. 

When Jenkins downloaded the data 
from the seafloor, he discovered some- 
thing startling. Scientists had thought 
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trend emerge, a subtle preference of the 
wind to move around the continent from 
east to west and to push the ocean cur- 
rents in the same direction. As the winds 
go faster — energized by humans turning 
the dials, raising temperatures in the at- 
mosphere and destroying the ozone layer 
around Antarctica - the ocean currents 
grow stronger and more turbulent and 
more likely to send fingers of warm water 
up over the sill of the continental shelf, 
grasping for and then gripping the ice. 

In the past few years, scientists have 
begun to worry that the world’s glaciers 


have entered what they call a “runaway 


feedback mode,” in which the dramat- 
ic changes to the water and wind and ice 


caused by global warming have not only 


accelerated but have themselves begun 
to alter the climate, creating a dynamic 
that could be irreversible. Both Antarctica 
and Greenland are now losing ice at twice 
the rate they were in 2002 — as much as 
400 billion tons each year. In July, after 
the planet’s six warmest months on re- 
cord, a giant crack opened up overnight 
in the Jakobshavn Glacier; for the first 
time ever, scientists monitoring satellite 
data were able to observe in real time as 
an iceberg covering 2.7 square miles broke 
off and floated into the sea. Three weeks 
later, an even larger iceberg — four times 


the size of Manhattan —- cleaved away 
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from another glacier to the north of Jako- 
bshavn, stunning scientists who study the 
ice sheets. “What is going on in the Arctic 
now, says Richard Alley, the geoscientist 
at Penn State, “is the biggest and fastest 
thing that nature has ever done.” 
Scientists say that oceans have long 
memories. The water reflects the slow- 
spreading response to events that took 
place a month, a year, a hundred years 
ago. An earthquake in the Arctic. A cy- 
clone in the Bay of Bengal. A particular- 
ly strong El Ninlo summer, a decade and a 
half in the past. These memories are not 
all known, and their physics are not per- 
fectly mapped, so the movements of the 
oceans are not well understood. “The ice 
sheet,” Bindschadler says, “really is just 
the tail of the dog.” There remains the 
chance that cutting carbon emissions 
might, in the long term, prevent more 
warm water from getting into the Amund- 
sen Sea, where it is melting the ice shelves. 
If the atmospheric system really does 
have dials, in other words, then perhaps 
they can be turned to more comfortable 
settings. “That may be the saving grace,” 


Bindschadler says. But even if we reduce 
emissions, he warns, there is no way to get 
the heat that is already in the ocean, melt- 
ing the ice, back out. 

“Tf you look at all these dramatic changes, 
water is doing 


it all,” he says. “The vulner- 


1ere’s only 
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ability the ice sheets have to heat from the 
ocean is the key to all of this. And there's 
orders of magnitude more than enough 
heat in the ocean to kill the ice sheet, on 
whatever time scale the ocean and atmo- 
sphere conspire to deliver that heat. It’s 
not at all about subsequent warming or fu- 
ture warming of the oceans. We don't have 
to warm up the ocean any more at all. The 
vulnerability is really from climate change 
altering the atmospheric circulation and 
how much that’s going to alter the ocean 
circulation. The ice sheets have no de- 
fense against warm water. They don't real- 
ly stand a chance.” 

At the end of last year, Bindschadler 
took a trip down the Atlantic seaboard, 
stopping at various points where the land 
sloped gently away to the sea, the places 
most vulnerable to the rising waters. He 
wanted to explain to local officials the 
dimensions of the threat they faced and 
to elucidate, as clearly as he could, what 
science could and couldn't say about the 
coming flood. In Norfolk, Virginia, only 
one or two city planners bothered to show 
up, leaving him to address a room of wor- 
ried environmentalists and academics. 
Preacher, he thought, meet choir. 

But when he arrived in Wilmington, 
North Carolina, Bindschadler found him- 
self in a small room at city hall, equipped 
with his PowerPoint slides, explaining 
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the state of things to a sizable gathering 
of local planners and politicians. The of- 
ficials told him that they were planning a 
highway extension that would snake along 
the coast near the banks of the Cape Fear 
River, and it had been designed to come 
close to the water’s edge — a foot above 
sea level in some places, two feet in oth- 
ers. Their question was simple: Did cli- 
mate change mean that they should move 
the highway? 

Bindschadler looked at the maps — the 
elevation figures for the ground, the route 
of the proposed highway. He imagined the 
seas rising here in a progression. Based on 
the science, he could picture what might 
happen here in 20 years, in 100, in 200. 
He looked up from the maps and turned 
to the officials. 

“Well,” he asked them, “how long do you 
want the highway to last?” @ 
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“| get to the end of my day 
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remotely cool or cutting-edge 
about me right now. I've be- 
come a domesticated cow.’” 


—Madonna 
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Teenage Dream 
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Try a savory Sausé 


\F reason to hit that snooze. Just hop out of bed and head down to McDonald's for the Dollar Menu at Breakfast. { \ { \ 
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Your computer is about to become 
bogged down with malware 


making it seem like everything is 
in slow motion, 


except it’s not the good kind 





where you're running down 
the beach toward a swimsuit model 


but the bad kind 
where time seems to stand still 
leaving you to ponder questions 


like can you actually feel your nose 
hair growing? 








Deny digital dangers (and their unfortunate outcomes) with Norton Internet Security 2011. fel ace)al 


Ranked first in online threat detection. everyclickmatters.com from symantec 


2010, bite.//www.deonistechnologytabs com/reports/s/a-m/symantec/DTL PCVP2011 SYMC pel 
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